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ABSTRACT 
This 2-day workshop package was developed to address 
the needs of elementary and secondary school teachers with regard to 
Title IX and sex equity. The role of elementary and secondary school 
». teachers in reinforcing sex fairness and in eliminating sex bias in 
teacher education curricula and in the classroom is the focus of the 
workshop. The workshop begins with a consideration of the need and 
rationale for Title IX. Title IX regulations and grievance procedures 
are reviewed, followed by an examination of the application of the 
Title IX regulations and sex equity principles to the job functions 
of various groups of education personnel. Also presented are an 
overview of the change process and an opportunity for participant 
action planning related to Title IX compliance and the achievement of 
sex equity. Specifications of the population, objectives, and 
instructional materials are outlined for each of the workshop's two 
sessions. The topic of the first session is identifying and 
overcoming sex bias in classroom management. Discussions are 
presented on assessing sex bias in the classroom and in instructional 
procedures. The session also covers the subject of the requirements 
of Title IX as applied to the classroom situation and the development 
of action steps which may be taken to ensure nonbiased teaching. The 
second session is devoted to identifying and overcoming bias in 
instructional materials. A discussion is given of the origins of bias 
and stereotyping. Guidelines are also presented on identifying the 
forms of biaS,in instructional materials and on analyzing their 
contents. An overview is provided for identifying biased, sex- and 
race-fair, and sex- and race-affirmative materials. Sample worksheets 
and activity forms are included in the werkbook. (JD) 
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; : “IMPLEMENTING TITLE IX AND ATTAINING SEX EQUITY: 
. var - + AN INTRODUCTION" u FHeeORK OEE PACKAGE 


Introduction 


Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, the Federal law which 

! prohibits sex discrimination against the students. and employees’ of 

*s education agencies and instituticns receiving Federal financial assistance, 
was enacted in June 1972; the regulation to implement the legislation, which 
defines, the specific criteria against which nondiscrimination is to be 
assessed in the yarious policies and practices of education agencies and 
institutions, was issued in June 1975 and became effective in July of that year. 
Despite the passage of years, however, full compliance with Title IX is far 
from a reality in most agencies and institutions throughout the country, 
and equity for females and males in education has yet to be attained. 


# 


Although significant progress has been made in a number of schools and 
: school systems--the basic required Title IX comp jance procedures have been 
implemented, students and employees describe their “increased awareness" 
of the problems of sex stereotyping and sex discrimination, and concrete 
improvements are apparent with regard to equalization of athletic budgets 
for female and male sports or to integration of previously sex-segregated 
courses--ip most cases, considerable change remains to be made if full 
compiiance and sex equity are to be integrated and reflected throughout the 
polictes, programs, ang practices of an education agency or institution. 


[f the necessary change is to occur, educators must move beyond paper 
compijiance and prod'em awareness in order to develoo the skills and competencies 
required for problem solution. Educators, like all ather numan beings, 
need Support and direction if they are to translate legislative or administra- 
tive mandates for change into the aeete delivery of nondiscriminatory and 
sex equitabie services. ‘ . 

. Many methods may be used to support educators in the change process-- 
written information may be distributed, consultation may de made available, 
briefings or meetings may be conducted, training programs may be implemented, 
demonstration programs may be undertaken, and evaluatién and reinforcement 
systems may be instalied. The needs and resources of a particular education 
agency or institution will determine the forms of support which are most 
appropriate. Qne of thagrost frequently used methods of supporting change 
by education personnel is the inservice training worksnop. In many situations, 
the inservice workshop is a cost-efficient way of reaching iarge numbers of 
personne! in a single efforD and of providing assistance in skills devetopment 
to these sersonnei. Implementing Title [x ard Attaining Sex Equity: A 
dlorksnog Package nas been designed fo sunport tne implementation of such a 


werksnoo. 
The Development of the vortshoo Package : 


implementing Title 1X and Atsaining Sex Equity: A worksnoo Package 
was deve 'coed DY tne asourc2 vante* on sex Yo:es tn Education “or wre 
Founeii of Chiaf Stare Senco: Ofticars’ “fnie IX Fquity Wor«sheos Preece 
a] 
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under an 18-morth contract for “National Regional.Disseminaticn Workshops 
and Development of Technical, Assjstance Materials for Title JX of the 1972 
Education Amendments" by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under funds authorized by the Womeq's Educational 
‘Enuity Agt. | , 0 


The purpose of the project was to develop and field test.a training 
package wnich could assist education personnel and interested citizens to 
gain: se fs 

@ an understanding of the manifestations and the effects of sex 

discrimination and sex bias ‘in education 
yr ~ a ae * = ‘ . 
e an understanding of the requirements of Title-IX and its implementing 
regulation, and of the steps required to achieve comp] iance id 


“W 


e skills‘and capability for the development. and implementation of 
policies, programs, and management systems to ensure educational 
_ equity : 


» . 
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The terms of the contract ‘required that tne package developed must be suitable 
for: : 
@ use with groups representing 211 levels of education from elementary 
through postsecondary : : 


n “ é 


@ use at the local, state, regional, and national levels - 


@ use without extensive reliance on consultative assistance or on 
materials outside the package itself - , 
In order to address these requirements, it was decided that the training 
package aust be developed according to the following considerations: 


e Because of the differing needs, experiences, and frames of reference 
of elementary-secondary educators and postsecondary educatiors, "the" 
training package would need to be two training packages--one for 
alementary-secondary educaturs and one for postsecondary educators. ; 

¢ Because the training package needed to be suitable for use with a 
wide variety of groups, it would need to include a wide variety of 
information and activities ranging from “awareness level" to more 
advanced sxills-development and action-planning levels. — 


? . = 
® Secause tne training package needed to be suitable for use by personne | 
without extensive backaround in training or consultation and 
materials resources, it would need to provide specific step-by-step 


od instructions for the implementation of training as well as all 


materials which would be required for the. implementation of training. 


All 9f these considerations are reflected in the fonn and content of the 
acre 3190 23¢«3g8 as it fs now sublished,. ; 


See 
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Initial plans and specifications for the Package were reviewed by more 
than 90 leaders in education in Marche1977. These ce were asked to 
evaluate the plans and suggest modifications in light of: 


e their assessment of the training and technical assistance needs of 
education institutions and agencies related to the attainment of 
Title IX compliance and sex equity : 


s their evaluation of strategies available for meeting identified 
training and technical assistance needs 


@ their knowledge of resources which would facilitate the devetopment 
\and dissemination of the Workshop Package 


Working drafts of the Package materials were field tested and evaluated in 
19 workshops implemented by subcontractors in the various, HEW regions. 
Eleven workshops for elementary-secondary educators and eight workshops for 
postsecondary educators were implemented from September 1977 through January 
1978. Ouring the field test workshops, the Package was evaluated by work- 
shop facilitators, workshop participants, and on-site evaluators. Final 


copy of the Workshop Package wds.completed after analysis of all of the 
A evaluations abtained during the field test workshops. . 


a An Overview of the Workshop Packagé 
Both the Workshop Package for Elementary~Seconda ry Educators and the 


Workshop Package for Postsecondary Eaucators provide training session vut- 
ines and participant's materials for a fifteen-hour workshop sequence on — 
Title IX and sex equity. in education. Each package is organized according 
to five three-hour workshop sessions. Three of these sessions are termed 
"Generic Sessions"; they are designed to provide general information and 
experiences which are relevant to all participants attending the workshop. 
The other two sessions, called “Application Sessions," are designed to 
provide specialized information and experiences to persons of different 
professional roles and to enable participants to apply workshop experiences 
_ *to their individual professional responsibilities. Each of the components 
_ of the Workshop Package corresponds to oné three-hour workshop session; 
, a component includes both a@ detailed step-by-step sessicn outline fer 
facilitators dnd the materials designed for participant use during the 
workshop sessions. 


~ 


The sequence (and titles) of the workshop sessions for elementary - 
secondary educators is outlined below; tnere is a written component in the 
dorkshop Package for Elementary-Secondary Educators which corresponds to 


® {and oears the same title as) each of these workshop sessions. 
Generic Session One: "The Context of Title IX" 
Generic Session Two: "The Titie IX Regulation and Grievance Process” 
Appiication Sessions A and 8: ‘wo sequential application sessions 


focus on the responsibilities and roles of six different groups 
with regard to Title [X ‘compliance and the gt tainment oF sex 


- equity in education. Application sessions Tocus on tne following 
‘ roles and responsibiitities: 
rf 
1-3 
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- The Administrator's Role 


Session A - "Ensuring Procedural Title IX Compl jance: 
go Establishing a Foundation for Sex Equity” 


Session B - "Monitoring Title” IX ACIS Lay: 
- The Teacher's Role 


- Session A - "Identifying and Overcoming Sex Bias in Classroom 


Management” 
i . Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Instructional 
Mater iads” Ss 
- The Counselor's Role 
Session A - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias’ in Counseling 
and Counseling Programs" 
Session B - "Identifying and Overcoming Bias in Counseling 
Materials" aia 
- The Yocational Educator's Role 
Session A - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 
Sex Enuity in Vocational Education: the Social/ 
Educational and Legai Context" 
Session 8 - "Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing 
and Combating Sex Bias and Planning-for-Action” 
ilies Mchctee 
_____~-the-PHYSTEAT Activity Specialist's Role 
oe » 
Session A - "Achieving Sex Equity in Physical Education and 
Athletics: Legal Requirements and the Need for 
Change” 
Session 8 - “Achiaving Sex Equity in Physical Education and = 
Athletics: Analyzing and Planning for Action" 
- Tne Community's Role 
Session A - "Building a Xnowledge Base for Change" 
Session 8 - "Building Skills for Change” 
is tereric Session Three: “Planning for Change” 
The dofactives for Generic Session Ine include: 
‘ : ~e to provide participants with an opcortunity to assess their awareness 


af ysffacential treatment of mai2s and females in their schools and 
tne imoact of “itte 14 
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e to provide participants with a review of the legal. context of Title 
IX, an overview of Federal antidiscrimination laws, and the opportunity 
to assess their skills in identifying discrimination in schools 


@ to provide participants with an understanding of differential sex-role 
socialization as it is manifested in schools 


@ to encourage participants to identify goals for nonsexist education 


“ 


The objectives for Generic Session Two include: 


e@ to review with participants the requirements of the regulation to 
implement Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 


@ to provide participants an opportunity to assess their own understandings 
of Title [X requirements by sharing questions and answers with others 


e to provide participants with an understanding of the significance of 
Title IX grievance procedures as a method for resolving complaints of 
sex discrimination and for monitoring Title IX compliance 


e to provide participants with information regarding: the structural 
components or characteristics of an effective grievance procedure 
and an Opportunity to evaluate the structure of several sample 
grievance procedures 


e to increase participants' understanding of and skills related to their 
own potential responsibilities for grievance problem solving 


e to provide participants an opportunity to increase their skills in 
identifying Title [X violations and in formulating corrective or 
remedial actions appropriate to these violations through the analysis 
of sample Title IX grievances 


The objectives for Generic Session Three include: 


6 to provide participants with an overview of some of the necessary 
conditions for change related to Title IX and sex equity in education 
and of the types of strategies available for planning and implementing 
change efforts in, these areas 


@ to provide participants with a framework for diagnosing organizational 
change needs related to Title IX and sex equity and for designing 
action strategies which would be appropriate for, meeting these needs 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity to develop preliminary 
plans for organizational change which could contribute to the fuli 
implementation of Title IX and achieving sex equi’. in their districts 


@ to increase participants’ skills in developing action programs related 
to Title IX and sex equity for implementation in their own job functioning 


Altnough the specific objectives of the Application Sessions vary 
according to the group for which the session is designed, ail Application 
Sessions are generally designed to provide participants with the opportunity ‘ 
to: 
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e identify the implications of Title IX for their own job functions 


@ increase their skills for identifying and alleviating sex discrimination 
and for providing sex equity in their own job functions 


@ consider actions which can be taken in their own job functions to 
ensure Title IX compliance and increase sex equity in their education 
agencies and institutions 


Although the content of the Package for Postsecondary Educators has been 
designed to address the unique needs of persozinel of postsecondary education 


institutions, its organization and sequence parallel those of the Package for * 
Elementary-Secondary Educators. The three Generic Sessions, although different 

in content, are the same in title and objectives as those for elementary- 

secondary educators. Application Sessions for postsecondary educators 

include: The Administrator's Role, The Counselor's Role, and The Teacher 
Educator's Role. (Application Sessions for faculty, for student services 
personnel, and for physical activity personnel have been developed in draft 

form and may be published in the future.) 


& ; 

Materials which supplement the basic components of the Workshop Package 
are also available. Two Participant's Notebooks, one for elementary- 
secondary educators and one for postsecondary educators, have been developed. 
Tnese Notebooks contain all the worksheets used by participants during the 
three Generic Sessions; they also include substantial reference material 
which highlights or expands the content presented in these sessions, and 
an annotated listing of resources relating to Title IX and the achievement 
of sex equity in education. (Although the Generic Sessions may be implemented 
using only the participant's materials included with the session outlines, 
the reference material and resource listing included in the Participant's 
Notebooks make the use of these notebocks desirable wherever possible. ) 


A Final Context for the Workshop Package 


~ 


Three major assumptions underlie the tota! bhorkshop Package, assumptions 
which should be kept in mind during its use: 


@ Title IX is one part of a total educational equity movement. 


Title IX is an evolutionary step in our nation's efforts to provide 
equity for all citizens. Our experience with years of attempting to 
eliminate race discrimination and bias in education provided the 
foundation for our understandings of sex discrimination and for the 
strategies and technology which may be used in its elimination. 


Anyone working to attain educational equity must remember the 
multipie ways that equity may be cenied--on the basis of race; nationa} 
Origin; religion; cultural identity; sex; mental, emotional, or 
physical nandicap; and social class--and work to ensure that the needs 
of all students are provided ‘or. 


e Our nation's concern for educational equity is a reflection of changes 
in our society; the acnievement of educational ecuity is a crucial 


step in ensuring tne survival of a viable society. = 


Our nation's concern for human and civil rights of various groups 
is rooted in the evolution of our society as it is affected by widespread 
social, economic, and technological change. Schools have the 
responsibility for preparing all students to participate,in and to 
deal with these changes. . Failure to achieve educational equity limits 
the potential attainments of our future society. Educational equity 
is not just a moral goal; it is a survival goal. 


, @ The movement for educational equity is an important vehicle for 
° m educational reform. 


Educators can be proud of the many accomplistments of our educational 
system. Despite these accomplishments, however, the changing nature 
of our society demands that we move on to greater achievement. Efforts 
to attain educational equity can contribute to implementation of many 
of the basic educational reforms which are needed. The greater 
individualization of instruction, the preparation of students for a 
variety of life roles, and the involvement of students in lea?ning 
how to learn--these reforms are possible within the context of 
educational equity. 


It is hoped that the Workshop Package and materials will assist its 
users in actualizing these assumptions and providing greater equity and higher 
quality edycation for all students. 
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HOW TO USE THESE MATERIALS 


The following materials are one component of the multicomponent work- 
shop package Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity. They provide 
resources and a step-by-step guide for implementing one three-hour workshop 
session, which is one session within the fifteen-hour workshop sequence 


outlined in the total Workshop Package. 


The material in this session outline may be used in several ways: 


@ as the design and supporting material for a three-hour session which 
is presented as part of a 15-hour (two and one-half day) workshop on 
Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity 


@ as the design and supporting material for one of a series of five three- 
hour sessions utilizing the Workshop Package as a basis for a sequence 
of periodic seminars on Title IX and sex equity for education and/or 
community personnel — 


8 
e as stimulus material for the adaptation and design of other activities 
Or materials which can assist education personnel in achieving sex 
equity (e.g., information packets, self-instructional materials, etc.) 


@ as resources for teacher education programs 


e as resources for training-of-trainers programs 


Implementing Title IX and Attaining Sex Equity: A Workshop Package 
has been developed to facilitate its implementation by personnel with 
limited experience in workshop implementation and/or the subject matter 
which 1s relevant to consideration of sex equity. It is beyond the scope of 
this publication, however, to provide the background information on workshop 
design, implementation, and evaluation which would otherwise be desirable. 
education personnel reviewing the package or considering use of any package 
component may nonetheless find it useful to review the following questions 
which should be considered with regard to use of this or any other training 
design. , 


1. Is the workshop session design appropriate for the purposes of 
groups for which it may be implemented? 


The workshop Package has been developed to address the needs of education 
personnel witn a diversity of experience and familiarity with regard to 
Title IX and sex equity. The workshop.package sequence begins with a 
consideration of the need and rationale for Title IX; it moves through a 
detailed review of the Title IX reguiation and the Title IX grievance process; 
it proceeds to an examination of the application of the Title IX regulation 
and sex equity principles to the particular day-to-day job functions of various 
groups 2f education personnel; and it concludes with an overview of tne 
change process and an opportunity for participant action planning related 


ry 


to “itle IX compliance ana tne acnievement of sex equity. 
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Workshop planners and training personnel should carefully review both 
the general objectives of each workshop session and the purposes of specific 
session activities (both are listed in the session outlines) in order to 
ensure their relevance and appropriateness to the particular needs of their 
intended workshop target group. 


Similarly, workshop planners should also review the training method- 
ology suggested in the outline for its suitability for situational needs. 
The processes or metnods used in conducting any workshop should be selected 
for: 


@ their appropriateness to workshop objectives 


e their appropriateness to the styles and skills of available workshop 
facilitators 


@ their Drovision of sufficient diversity to accommodate different 
participant learning styles 


Because the objectives of the workshop package emphasize the delivery 
of cognitive information, it relies heavily on the use of lecturette and 
question-answer processes. The skills required of workshop session 
facilitators for the presentation of these activities are also less specialized 
than those which are required for the presentation of more affectively oriented 
activities. 


All session outlines also involve the use of personal inventory and 
skills testing or skills practice activities performed by participants 
individually, as well as small group discussions and action-planning 
activities. These are included in order to: 


@ provide participants an opportunity to practice relevant skills 
and to receive immediate feedback 


e provide participants an opportunity to share reactions and to 
develop small support groups 


@ accommodate the needs of participants for experiential learning 
activities 


@ increase the informality and variety of workshop activities 


Tnese procedures or methods suggested in the training cesign may be 
adapted to reflect a different emphasis in objectives or to reflect the 
different styles or skills of workshop session personnel. In considering 
the procedures or methods used in any workshop, it is useful to evaluate 
whether: 


A) they provide a mixture of affective, cognitive, and experiential 
* activities sufficient to accommodate the diversity of particisants 
learning styles 


8) they follow a iogical progression from awareness ouilcing, tc 
orobiem exploration, to skills assessment or development, ‘hrough 
stimulation of tne application of workshop information by participants 
in their relevant personal or professional activities 


v 


2. How much flexibility is desirable in implementing a session outline? 


The session outline is intended as a guideline for the implementation 
of a training experience, not as a prescription that must be followed with- 
out deviation. The activities and sequence outlined in this session have 
been field-tested successfully with a variety of groups, but it should be 
recognized that no single design is appropriate for all situations. Facilita- 
tors should use the outline to assist them in meeting the needs of participants 
rather than as a constraint to necessary flexibility. 


Flexibility is critical with regard to observance of the suggested 
timelines which have been provided in the session outline. These timelines 
tend to be highly concentrated. It will require most facilitators and groups 
to move at a brisk pace if all cf the activities are to be completed in the 
time allowed. (Most of the sessions could benefit from an expansion of 
time allocated to each activity.) The timelines are general suggestions 
only; some groups of participants may need to spend more time on a single 
activity than is indicated in the outiine and may be able to omit another 
activity, while others may find it impossible to move through the entire 
sequence of activities in the time available. The facilitator(s) must be 
sufficiently familiar with the training design and activities to determine 
the modifications which may be appropriate to a particular situation or 
group. 


The primary guideline which should be observed in the implementation 
of the training activities is that care should be taken to meet the needs 
of the majority of the participant group. Facilitators should avoid 
modifications which may address the needs of only a few participants and 
attempt to meet the needs of individuals during break periods or after the 
workshep without detaining the entire group. 
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3... How can the workshop activities and sequence be adapted to fit 
Shorter periods of time? 


Altnough the session outlines were, designed for implementation in 
three-hour periods, it is recognized that it may be necessary to modify the 
session for implementation in a shorter period of time. When this is 
necessary, the facilitator(s) should reviaw the objectives of each suggested 
activity carefully before making a decision about which activities would 
be most appropriate. If this modification is necessary the facilitator(s) 
shoyld consider the following: 


A) Carefully review the sequence and the build-up activities provided 
in the session cutline. tach session outline has peen developed 
to include each of the following components: 


e Needs assessment activity/exercise--Session outlines dDegin 
with an introductory activity whicn can involve the group in 
the session, aliow individuals to express initial concerns and 
provide the facilitator with generat information about the 
dercertiens and experiance of the group. This initial expervfence 
is a key method of judging the spec‘fic needs of the group 
and estimating the optima’ pacing or tae session activities. 


B) 
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@ Cognitive activities--Each session outline includes a lecturette(s) 


to introduce new concepts and activities. These are designed 

to increase participants' understanding of particular problems 
related to sex equity ana of the steps to be taken and the 
principles to be followed in achieving sex equity. The amount 
of information provided in a lecturette can be reduced if the 
group has had previous exposure to the concepts being presented. 
Even with experienced groups, however, it is useful to provide 

a summary of «the key points included in the lecturette to ensure 
that all members of the group have a common frame of reference 
for subsequent activities. 


@ Experiential activities--Experiential activities provide an 
opportunity for participants to apply the concepts presented 
in cognitive activities to situations in educational practice. 
The purpose of this:activity is to help participants assess 
fcr themselves the implications of the information presented © 
for day-to-day activities. 


e Skills practice activities--cach session outline includes a 
number of activities which are designed to‘give participants 
an opportunity to practice some of the skills which are 
necessary for the application of sex equity principles and to 
obtain ‘mmediate feedback regarding their efforts. 


@ Action-planning activities--Each session outline encourages 
participants to begin to identify specific steps which they 
or their education agency can take to promote full implementation 
of Title IX and/or to attain sex equity in their activities. 
These action-planning steps are crucial to tne application of 
the information provided in the workshop package. They should 
not be eliminated and in fact, wherever possible, it would be 
desirable to expand- the amount Of time devoted to action planning. 
This is particularly relevant when participants work together 

« in the same education agency. 


In most cases, it is desirable to reduce the amount of time devoted 
te each of the various types of activities provided rather than to 
omit any of the mazor components of the session outline. 


Provide participants with reading materials prior to the workshop 
session. 


If the workshop time is limited, it may be possible to reduce the 
amount of time devoted to the wor'shop activities by providing 


. participants with materials which can be read prior to the implementa- 


C) 
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tion of the workshop. If the facilitator believes that this is 
desirable, a summary of tne information provided in iecturette or 
information Sheet form may be distributed to participants prior to 
the worksnop. 


Reduce tee amount 2f time spand on exercises and worxsheets. 


One way tha. the timef:nes for tne session can be cur is to ask 
participants to consider only a limited number of cases or situations 


a 
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~~ e Tt makes it possible to increase the diversity of training styles ‘ 


Presented in their worksheets, suggesting that others be completed 
some time after the workshop. (If this is done, the facilitator 
should make certain to explore those items selected for use in the 
group in sufficient detail to clarify for participants the basic 
principles reflected in the worksheet.) In all instances, the 
facilitator should emphasize ways which the participant materials 
may be used after the workshop. ~ 


4, What personnel are needed for the implementation cf the session 


out] ine? 


Although tnis session outline has been developed to facilitate its 
use by personnel of varying backgrounds, the selection of personnel to 
facilitate workshop activities is a critical factor in the implementation 
Of any session. While the session outline may be implemented by a single 
facilitator, it is desirable to utilize a team of two or more facilitators. 
Use of a team has the following advantages: 


@ it ‘increases the likelihood of ensuring both content expertise (knowl- 
edge of Title IX and sex equity principles in education, of the 
structure of education agencies, or Federal and state nondiscrimina- 
tion laws, etc.) and process expertise (knowledge of group dynamics 
and skills in group processing and training) in the delivery of the 
session outline 


it makes it possible to demonstrate nondiscrimination by use of a 
training team on which both females and males and members of racial 
and ethnic minority groups are represented 


and areas of expertise, and thus to accommodate the diverse learning 
styles and needs of workshop participants 


If a facilitator team is utilized, it is important to designate one or two 
persons with responsibility for providing continuity and direction throughout 

ail workshop activities. Persons with responsibility for workshop administration 
and for such tasks as participant registration, distribution of materials, 

and general problem solving should also be designated, particularly when the 
workshop involves a large number cf people. 


5. How should facilitators prepare for the implementation of the 


workshop session? 
Ffective implementation of the training session requires careful 
facilitator preparation. Facilitators should take ample time to do the 
fol lowing, 


@ tnorcughly review the session outline and all participant materiais 


@ prepare notezards outlining the sequence-and the general directions 
for participants 


@ crepare tneir own outiines of the suggested lecturetzes so tnat they 
Tay Trasent the information provided in their own style .in 10 case 
Should a facilitator read from the session outline during session 

~ implementation) ~~~ ; — : 
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@ identify points where information or activities could be omitted in 
the event that more time is needed in an earlier activity 


If a team of facilitators is used, it is essential that the group meet 
together to: é . 


@ assign various responsibilities to the team members, making sure that 
each individual is clear about her/his role in appea*ing before the 
group, monitoring individual and small group work, jreparing charts 
or materials, and working with other team members 


® designate One person as the person responsible for providing continuity 
throughout the workshop and making decisions as to necessary adaptation 
of timelines 


@ discuss individual reactions to activities and ways that adaptations 
‘might be made if necessary 


@ consider the various styles represented in members of the team and 
the ways that the team might work together for maximum effectiveness 


6. How should participants be involved in the workshop initially? 


Considerations regarding the involvement of participants in the work- 
shop event usually revolve around two issues: whether workshop participation 
should be voluntary or mandatory, and to what extent participants should be 
involved in the workshop planning process. 


_. . Betermination of whether workshop participation should be voluntary 
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or mandatery should be made in consideration of the workshop objectives, 

the job requirements of various staff groups, and other situational variables 
which may be relevant. The training design may be appropriately used 
whether participation is voluntary or mandatory. It is important to remember, 
however, that whether participants are notified of the obligation to attend 
or invited to participate, a clear and positive statement of work shop 
sponsorship, workshop purposes and objectives, and the time and location of 
the workshop can do much to establish a positive climate for the workshop 

and to alleviate uncertainties or anxieties experienced by participants. 

It is also important that participants are notified or invited in sufficient 
time to allow for personal planning or scheduling and for clarification of 
any questions regarding participation. It may also be useful to provide 
short preparatory reading material which can raise interest in or establish 
an initial context for the workshop. 


Another method of establishing a positive workshop climate is to 
involve participants (or representatives of the workshop target groups) 
in workshop planning activities. This might be done through simple written 
or oral needs assessments which serve both to provide information about the 
Falt needs of participants and to introduce participants to basic workshoo 
issues. It might also be accomplished by simply keeping key participants - 
informed of various stages of planning or decisionmaking, or by requesting 
the assistance of selected participants in obtaining workshop facilities, 
reproducing resource materials, introducing resource persons, etc. 


=> 
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The training design specifies no procedures for participant involvement 
prior to workshop implementation; workshop personnel should select procedures 
‘which are appropriate to the size, structure, and climate of their particular 
agencies or institutions. ° 


7, Mhat participant materials are needed to implement the session? 


’e 
All materials which are required for participant use during a workshop 
Session are attached to the session outline; these may be reproduced for 
distributicn to session participants. Although the participant materials 
for each session are fairly extensive (and thus require some financial 
expenditure to reproduce in quantity), they are important to the successful 
gimp lemertation of the session because: 


# they provide quick reference information for participants with little 
prior background 


@ they support and highlight the information provided by facilitators 
and allow participants to be actively involved in the training process 


@ they permit individual problem assessment and skills testing by 
participants related to session concerns 


¢ they reinforce participants' workshop session experiences and provide 
participants a document for continuing on-the-job reference or use 


(It should be noted that although all required participant materials 
are attached to the corresponding session outlines, a more comprehensive 
Participant Notebook has been developed and published as cne component of ‘ 
the Workshop Package. This notebook includes not only all worksheets used 
Guring the three Generic Sessions, but also additional reference material and - 
an extensive annotated listing of resources related to Title iX and sex 
equity. Ideally, each participant should receive a copy of this full 
Participant's Nutebook and a copy of all worksheets for the Application 
Sessions which are appropriate to their role--e.g., adminstrator, counselor, 
etc. 


8. What facilities, equipment, and resources are needed for implementation 
of the worksh 


on? 
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The physical facilities orovided for a workshop can make a significant 
difference in the difficulty or ease of its implementation. The workshop 
Package requires a room sufficiently large to -accommcdate all participants 
for the generic sessions and small break-out rooms for each of the application 
group sessions provided. .Moveable tables and chairs facilitate the creation 
of an informal environment and the implementation of smal] group activity. 
Attention should be given to ensuring that facilities are well lighted, at 
a comfortable temperature and wel] ventilated, and within access of rest- 
rooms, [t is desirable to inspect facilities well in advance of the workshop 
to ensure that they will meet the needs of the work shop. 


The equipment to be utilized in the session is specified in the training 
Outline. Care shoula be takan to make arrangements well in-advance of the 
workshops for the use of equipment to check just prior ‘to the session to 
fasure that tne equipment is available and in working order. 
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9, \hat guidelines should be observed by facilitators throughout the 
workshop? 


Workshops dealing with sex equity often involve participants in a 
questioning of some of their earliest learnings and most basic beliefs and 
assumptions. Individuals dealing with these issues may have negative 
feelings about changing roles of males and females in our society and 
experience fear or anger about. sex equity efforts in education. It is . 
critical that workshop facilitators understand that these reactions are 
to be expected and how to handlé ‘them in positive ways. Some suggestions 
for dealing with possible resistance or rejection of the ideas covered in 
the workshop are outlined below. 


Workshop facilitaters should: 


e Remember that change in knowledge, attitudes, and skills requires 
time and continued support. Each person must move through a process 
of exploring, understanding, and acting on new ideas before they 
can be accepted. Rejection of ideas presented in the workshop should 
not be interpreted as a persona} rejection of the presenter. 


Work to provide continuing support to participants even when they are 
met by disagreement and/or resistance. Responses to be avoided by 
workshop personne | include: 


- Defensiveness--the expression through words or behaviors that 
a facilitator or resource person feels as if an attack nas been 
made against her/his personal ability or adequacy. Workshop 
personnel should try to maintain an open attitude and deal with 
the ideas presented by the participant rather tnan the internal ~~. 
feelings that these ideas may create. 


- Pejection of the group-- the categorization of .an. individual 
or group é$ "hopeless." One of the ways that facilitators may 
deal with persons who disagree is to reject them. It is important 
that workshop leaders maintain communications with all participants 
and continue to work through the ‘feelings and ideas presented. 


- Future predictions--statements to an individual or the group such 
as "I'm sure you'll eventually see it my way." Although it 
is quite likely that many who reject idéas presented in workshops 
will change over a period of time, it is not helpful to dismiss 
the issues being considered by making future predictions. 


- Avoidance of the issues--dropping relevant controversial issues 
before they, have been considered. Avoiding open consideration 
of nossivle implications of the Title IX regulation through 
a comment such as “There's really no need for major changes in 
most programs" does not contribute to participant learning or 
prodlem solving. Workshop facilitators should anticipate some 
af the controversial questions or concerns which are likely te 
be raised and be prepared £0 deal with them, if only by admiAting 
uncertainty and a willingness to heip participants obtain 
assistance from other sources. 
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- Overcontrol of the participant group--pressing the group ahead 
regardless of their praesent needs or ability to ia with 
some of the issues. Overscheduling a workshop agenda so° that 
time is not available for clarification questions or for 
: consideration of the implications of the information in small 
group discussion is one way to overcontroT the .participant 
group. Workshop plans must include time to ensure that participants 


have the opportunity for initial exploration and evaluation of 
the information presented. : 


e Work to maintain a climate where participants’ questions, feelings, 
and opinions can be expressed and considered. Maintain a nonjudmental 
approach toward the expression of feelings or opinions which differ 
from those being expressed in the workshop. 


@ Provide participants with concrete information and materials whenever 
possible. Much of the resistance to accepting change occurs when 
people do not understand the rationale for change and the specific 
steps that must be taken in implementing change. It is essential 
that participants be given opportunity to identify specific directions 
for change, to develop the necessary skills for change, and to receive 

. Support and assistance during this process. 
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IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING SEX BIAS 
IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Outline for Application Session A for Teachers 


Prepared for the 
‘ Title IX Equity Works'iops Project 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers 


; by the 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
r , National Foundation for tle Improvement of Education 


TEACHING FOR SEX EQUITY: 
ELIMINATING BIAS: IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


APPLICATION SESSION A FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL’ 


Session Specifications 


Session population: Instructional personnel.of local —, agencies 


Session objectives: 


a 
The objectives for Application Session A for Instructional Personnel include: 


e to identify: a framework for consideration of sex discrimination and 
sex bias and the ways that it limits the options of girls and boys: 
in our classrooms : 


e to examine the ways we manage our clasSrooms and the ways we interact 
with students as we may be perpetuating sex discrimination and sex 
bias ; - * 


e to identify various strategies which may be used for overcoming sex 
discrimination and sex bias in the classroom 
t a ; a ‘ 
e to identify those actions which we can take to assist the imp]lementa- 


tion of Titlé IX and the attainment of sex equity 


‘Time required: Three hours tn ; . 


Materials .needed: 
For participant use: / 


e "Sex Bias in Classrooms and Instruction"--Teacher Worksheet 1 
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e "Summary of the Forms of Sex Bias in the,Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 
2 


e "Identifying Sex Bias in the Classroom™--Teacher Worksheet 3 


e "Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Practices and Behaviors"--Teacher 
Worksheet 4: ; 


, 


@ "Assessing Sex Bias in the Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 5 


e "Steps I Need to Take to Ensure Sex Equity in My Clas .room"--Teacher 
Worksheet 6 : 


- 


ror facilitator use: 


e Chart on "Forms of Bias in the Classroom" (see section III of this 
outline) 


@ Chart on "Types of Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" (see section V of 
this outline) ; 
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Facilitators required: Although the session may be conducted by a single 


person, it is preferable in most cases,,to share responsibilities among 
several persons (female and male) who possess both subject matter ex- 
pertise and group process skills and who represent racial-ethnic di- 


versity. 


facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


@ thoroughly review this outline and all participant materials 


e review suggested lecturettes and introductory comments and adapt 
; them to accommodate unique group needs and facilitator style 


- "Introductory comments" (see section ° 

I of this outline) ; ( 5 minutes) 
- "Forms of Sex Bias and Their Mani- 

festations in the Classroom" (see 

section III of this outline) (20 minutes) 
- "The Teacher, Title IX, and Sex 

Equity" (see section V of this 

outline) (10 minutes) 


Group size: Flexible 
Facilities required: Meeting room to accommodate expected number of 


participants; tables and moveable chairs will facilitate small group 
work 


Equipment _and supplies required: Newsprint, markers and tape; chalk and 


chalkboard; pencils for each participant 
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TEACHING FOR SEX EQUITY: 


ELIMINATING BIAS IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


APPLICATION SESSION A 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Session Agenda 


I. INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


‘II. SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM: AN ASSESSMENT 
A. Individual activity--"Sex Bias in Classrooms 
and Instruction" 
B. Paired ciscussions ’ 
C. Total group processing 
III. SEX BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
A. Lecturette--"Focuses of Sex Bias and Their 
Manifestations in the Classroom" 
B. Questions and answers 
C. Individual activity--"Identifying Sex Bias 
in the Classroom" 
D. Small group discussions 
E. Total group. discussion 
IV. BREAK 


V. THE TEACHER, TITLE IX, AND SEX EQUITY 


A. Lecturette--"The Teacher, Title IX, and 
Sex Equity" 

B. Individual activity--"Recognizing Sexist 
and Nonsexist Practices and Behaviors" 

C. Smal] group discussions 

D. Total group processing 


VI. NONBIASED AND AFFIRMATIVE TEACHING 


A. Introductory comments 
B. Paired interviews--"Assessing Sex Bias in 
Classroom Management" 
. Total group processing 
Individual activity--"Identifying Action 
Steps" ; 
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VII. | SUMMARY AND‘ CLOSING 
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TIME REQUIRED: 
TIME REQUIRED: 


(10 minutes ) 
(10 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 


TIME REQUIRED: 


(20 minutes 
( 5 minutes 


(10 minutes 


) 
) 
(10 ala 
(10 minutes) 


TIME REQUIRED: 
TIME REQUIRED: 


(10 minutes 


) 
( 5 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 


TIME REQUIRED: 


( 5 minutes) 


(15 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 


( 5 minutes) 


~ 


5 MINUTES 
30 MINUTES 


55 MINUTES 


10 MINUTES 
35 MINUTES 


35 MINUTES 


TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 180 MINUTES 
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INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS TIME REQUIRED: 5 MINUTES 


Purposes of the activity: 
The purposes of this activity are: 
@ to introduce the facilitator(s) to the participants 
e to provide participants with an overview of the purposes and the 


content provided in Application Sessions A and B for instructional 
staff 


Materials needed: 


For participant use: None 


For facilitator use: None 


Facilitator preparation required: 


The facilitator should: 


e thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant 
material : : 


@ review suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique 
- group needs or facilitator styie 


Procedure: 


The! facilitator should begin by ascertaining that all participants 
are in the correct application session--that they are teachers, that they 
work with teachers, or that they have elected to focus on instructional 
and classroom issues during the workshop. The facilitator should describe 
the purpose and format of the application session, making the following 
points: | 

e The application sessions are designed to provide participants 

wiith the opportunity to work with people in roles similar to 
theirs (in this case, teachers or instructional personnel) in 
exploring issues related to Title IX implementation and the 
attainment of sex equity which are particular to their role. 


Od. 
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@ There will be two three-hour application sessions condycted for each 
group of personnel; these sessions are sequential, not interchangeable. 
It is important that participants attend both application sessions 
designed for their group. Time will be provided after the two sessions 
to work again with people in other roles (this will be the purpose of 
the last workshop activity ' 

Next the facilitator should take a moment to introduce herself/himself 

and to provide a brief description of her/his involvement in issues of Title IX 

or sex equity as they relate to teachers and instruction. Any housekeeping 

information necessary-- restroom location, availability of'materials and 
pencils, scheduling of refreshments, etc. -- might be included at this time. 


‘The facilitator should then begin to establish a frame of reference for 
the application sessions for instructional personnel. 
. t 


rid ? 
Suggested comments: 


"During these two application sessions, for instructional personnel we 
will be examining the role of the teacher in the implementation of Title 1X 
and the attainment of sex equity. Aethough the Title IX regulation does not 
specify many prohibitions which directly mention the role of the teacher, 
the uétimate test of Title 1X implementation and the attainment of sex equity 
wile be measured by the manner in wrich educational services neach students 
in the classroom. Each of the procedural requirements of the Title IX regu- 
Ration which have been considered in the generic sessions are designed to 
provide a structure in which nonsexist educational services will be delivered 
to students. The degree to which this structure wilh accomplish its goats 
will be determined by the degree to which indtrauctional stags, will be able 
oe implement the intent of the structure and demonstrate sex equity in the 

S200m. 


"The Applications Sessions for Instructional Staffs are. organized around 
some of the roles of the teacher within the classroom. These roles may be 
described as: 


e@ Teacher ads clhassroom manager 


Much of the teaching provided students in the classroom 48 not 
found in the design of the curriculum and formal Learning activities, 
but rather within the ways that classroom activities me organized 
and within the interactions between the teacher and the students. 
Frequently, we are able to identify systematic fons 0f Sex bias 
in the ways that the classroom is managed and in the interactions 
of the teacher with the students. During Session A we will be in- 
volved in examining the forms of bias that may be identified in the 
cRassnoom and the strategies that may be used for the elimination 
of Such bias. 
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@ Teacher as curriculum manager 


The most visible role of the classroom teacher is to ‘manage 
the sekection and use of textbooks and instructional materials 
that are used in the classroom. Teachers exert a great deal of 
influence in determining which classroom materials are to be used 
and almost exclusive influence over the manner in which they will 
be presented. Research has documented that the content and images 
of textbooks and instructional materials are frequently biased 
Untcl teachers have some recognition of the forms of bias that are 
portrayed in textbooks and instructional materials, and the methods 
which may be used for overcoming such bias, there is Little hope 
that the effects of such bias may be overcome. The focus of 
Session B will be to examine the role of the teacher as cewrriculun 
manager as 4t may be used to attain sex equity. 


Teacher as institution builder 


The inftuence and responsibility of the teacher does not stop 
at the door of the classroom. -ALLpersons working within a district 
have the opportunity and responsibility to contribute to the overall 
functioning of the district as it carries out its educational activié- 
ties. Teachers can assume the rele of institution builder by pro- 
viding Leadership and guidance to other stags members, by ensuring 
that the climate of the school system is free from bias, and by 
assisting in the develtooment of an institutional structine which 

— meets the needs of all students. 


Teacher as Learner 


: One of the characteristics of a professional person is a 
cumnitment to her/his oun personae growth and deveLopment. Our 
knowledge of sex role socialization as it is manifest in education 
tS of comparatively recent origin. Each of us needs to focus on the 
ways we can extend our knowkedge and skills so that we may be pre- 
pared to inpLement Title 1X in our classrooms and ensure that 
activities demonstrate equity for ake students and employees. 


"During Application Sessions A and B our primary attention will be 
focused on the first dwo roles - teacher as classroom manager and teacher 
as cunnceulum manager. We nope, however, that yuu will consider all of the 
activities im Lcght of thecr implications for your efforts within the total 
school sustem on institution, and their implications for your personal 4 
Cearntng and growth. 


"The objectives fur Application Session A for Instructional Personnel 
ae designed to assist teachers in the elimination of discrimination and 
bias in thetr management of the classroom. Specifically, we will be: 


e identifying a framework for consideration of sex discrimination 
and. sex btas and the ways that it Cinits the options of girls 
and boyA in OW classrooms 


¥ exanining the Ways We manage our classrooms and the ways we 
interact with students as we may be perpetuating sex discrimination 
and sex bias 
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@ identifying various strategies which may be used for overcoming 
sex bias and sex discrimination in the classroom 


o identifying those actions which we may take which can assist 
in the implementation of Title 1X and the attainment of 4ex 
equity — 


"You will recall that during our second Session we will be focus- 
ing on the noke of the teacher as curriculum manager, the bias that 
may be found in textbooks and instructional materials, and the strate- 
gies which may be used in overcoming such bias." 


The facilitator should provide time for questions and answers to 


ensure that participants are clear about the purpose of the applica- 
tion sessions and the focus of the application sessions. 


sie 
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SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM: AN ASSESSMENT TIME REQUIRED: 30 MINUTES 


(A) Individual activity--"Sex Bias in Classrooms 


and Instruction" ; (10 minutes) 
(B) Paired discussions (10 minutes) 
(C) Total group processing (10 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 
e to provide participants with an opportunity to identify forms of differential 
treatment of females and males within the classroom or in instructional 
situations 


e to assess the forms of bias and the relative difficulties which will be 
faced in the elimination of such forms of bias 


® to identify the resources needed for assistance in the elimination of 
sex bias in the classroom ——— 


Materials needed: oo Ae 
For participant use: 


» "Sex Bias in Classrooms and Instruction"--Teacher Worksheet 1 (attached 
to this session outline) 


For facilitator use: 

e@ newsprint and marker, chalkboard and chalk 
Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 

e thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant materials 

@ prepare sheets of newsprint marked “easiest" and “most difficuit” 
Procedure: 


A. Individual activity--"Sex Bias in Classroans und (10 minutes) 
Instruction” 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an opportunity 
to identify the forms of bias or differential treatment of females and males 
within their classrooms. In.addition, the activity provides the facilitator 
with information regarding the perceptions of participants which should be used 
as the basis for identifying areas which may be highlighted or related to 
the participants' frame of reference. ' 
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: Suggested comments: 


"During this sesscon we will be focusing on bras tn the classroom 
on the ways that students may be treated differentially on the basis 
of Sex. If most of us ane asked to think about the ways that students 
ane treated differently in classes, we are inclined to say '1 treat 
ate students just alike.’ Research has shown that there 4 a strong 
possibcrity that that <4 not the case. Each of us has yrown up tn 
a Society where we have Learned to expect different things of girks 
and boys and to respond to the behavior of girls and boys in different 
ways. During the fit activity of this application session we'd Like 
you to think about the ways that girls and boys may be recetving 
dif ferential treatment in classrcoms and instructional sctuatiuw. 


"would you take out Teacher Worksheet 1 entitled 'Sex Bias tn 
CLassroome and Instrwuetion?' You'Le find five different questions 
which ask you to consider your experience in the classnvom. Would 
you take about 5 minutes to think about the questions and to answer 
them individually. After you've had a chance to think about the ques- 
tions, we'll be asking you to share your answers with a partner." 


The facilitator should provide participants at least 5 minutes 
for the completion of the worksheets. It would be useful if the 
facilitator moves about the room to be available for answering questions 
or clarifying any points which may be raised. 


B. Paired discussions (10 minutes) 


When participants have completed the worksheet, the facilitator 
should ask them to turn to a person sitting near them and compare 
their responses to the questions. Allow about 10 minutes for partici- 
pants to compare their responses with each other. 


C. Total group processing (10 minutes) 


After approximately 10 minutes of paired discussion (or when 
facilitators feel that the discussion has moved on to topics outside 
the scope of the activity), the facilitators should reconvene the 
total group to process the paired discussions. 


The facilitator should ask the group for examples of their re- 
sponses to the questions. Particular attention should be given to 
the two questions which ask participants to identify those forins of 
sex differentiation in the classroom which will be "easiest" and 
"most difficult" to overcome. A second facilitator or volunteer 
should note the participants responses to these questions on the news~ 
print charts which have been prepared for this purpose. The charts 
should remain posted in the. room and referred to during the session 
when appropriate. 
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SEX BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


(A) Lecturette-“Forms of Sex Bias and Their 
Manifestations in the Classroom" 


(B) Questions and answers 


(C) Individual activity--"Identifying Sex Bias 


in the Classroom" 
(D) Small group discussions 
(E) Total group discussion 


Purposes of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


e to provide participants with an overview of forms of bias and their 


manifestations in the classroom 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to assess their 
skills in the identification of bias 


e to provide participants an opportunity to extend their skills 


in the correction of bias 


Materials needed: 


For participant use: 


e "Summary of the Forms of Sex Bias in the Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 2 


e "Identifying Sex Bias in the Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 3 


For facilitator use: 


e chart (on acetate mae aie) or newsprint) containing the following 


REQUIRED: 55 MINUTES 


minutes ) 
minutes ) 


minutes ) 
minutes) 
minutes) 


key emphasis points to be used with the lecturette 


FORMS OF ‘BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Invisibility 


Boys are given more of the teacher's classroom attention 


Stereotyping 


Through teacher,.and verbal behavior and expectations, female 
and male students can be channeled into separate roles, 


activities, and behaviors 


a 
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Fragmentation/Isolation 


Teacher initiation or acceptance of sex-segregated 
crouping 


Linguistic Bias 
Use of masculine terminology to refer to all people 
Use of derogatory terminology to refer to members’ of one 
Sex 

Imbalance/ Selectivity 


Heavier instructional emphasis on learning problems that 
more frequently trouble males 


Unreality 


Need to provide students with experiences which will 
prepare them for reality in their lives 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 
@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant materials 


e review suggested lecturette and adapt it to accommodate unique group 
needs or facilitator style ‘ 


@ prepare chart (on acetate transparency or newsprint) on key points of 
lecturette 


tet 
Procedure: ; 
A. Lecturette--"Forms of Sex Bias and their 
Manifestations in the Classroom" (20 minutes ) 


The purpose of this lecturette is to provide participants with a 
framework for classifying the forms of sex bias in the classroom and a 
rationale for learning to recognize and eliminate such bias. The facilitator 
should have the chart on the Forms of Bias readily available before beginning 
the lecturette. 


Suggested lecturette: 


"During the ,iut Generic Session of this workshop, Several refgerences 
were made ty research which indicates that the outcomes of the educational 
progtuns provided fer femates and males are not equal. The most comprehensive 
neseateh on vutcumes which was, cited was the results of the National Assess~- 
mont vf Educational Progress. 1/ You will recall that the Assessment found 
mayer desparceces tn educational achievement of males and females. Males out- 
performed females in fowt areas: mathematics, sccence, social studies, and 
citizenship. | 

a= 
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"In the other four areas measured, females consistently outperformed 
males to any Large degree in only one (writing); maintained a slight 
advantage tn one (music); and in the remaining two subjects (xeading and 
Citerature) are above mate achievement Levels at age 9, then dropped to 
lag behind mates by the young adutt ages 26-35. © 


"The puzzling result of the National Assessment is that in the male 
dominated areas (mathematics, science, social studies, and citizenship) , 
males and females at age 9 show scholastic achievement that is fairly equal. 
By age 13, however, females have begun a decline in achievement that con- 
tinues downward through age 17 and into adulthood. 


"These results would suggest that the differences may not be the result. «* >. 
0f basic abirity differences, but rather the impact of the socialization 
expertence on students. The socialization of boys and girks includes the 
total number of experiences they have in the home and in the community. 

Most of these experiences we have Little on no contro£ over. Ab educators , 
however, it is our responsibility to identify those forms of differential 
treatment in the classroom that may contribute to the different outcomes for 
femates and makes. One of the ways that we can measure ultimate equarity 
for students is that we would not find Large differences in outcomes or 
achievements of students on the basis of Sex. 


"AC this time Let's begin to examine the classroom and the instructional 
activities provided in the classroom and see X44 we can begin to identify some 
o§ the factors that.may Lead to the differential outcomes which we've dis- 
cussed. Before we explore the data regarding instructional procedures and 
teacher behavior and student outcomes, it 16 important that we understand 
the Linitations of the research on the impact of teacher behaviors on Student 
outcomes. First, much of the research on,the effect of various types of 
classtoom instruction has been done with white middle class students; it ts 
not generalizable to the instructional treatment af minority students. 


¢ 
"Second, some of the studies of teacher behavior and student performance 
provide conflicting results. This may be a normal neglection of the difti- 
culty of trying to determine the effect of classroom experienres in Long 
tenn outcomes when every student 48 exposed to a mltitude of other expe- 
ncences and variables. , . \ 


"Last, we have onty recently recognized the weed for research which 
focues directly on dif ferential treatment on the basis of sex, 40 Own 
knowledge base 48 Limited. : 

ee Y 

"Despite the Limitations of our knowkedge as to the specific impact 
of varcous founs of differential treatment of students on the basis of sex, 
there 6 an quewhelming amount of evidence as to a pattern of bex dif fer- 
entiated treatment which resuets in different outcomes for females and 
males. It (8 owr responsibility as teachers to identify as many of the 
various forms of differential treatment as possible and work to elininate 
such dif gserences. 


» 


« 


"There arg many ways of classifying the various forms of digferentiat 
treatment of females and males in the classroom. One way to think about 
the forms of bias 46 to identify six types of bias - exckusion, stereo- 
typing, fragmentation, Linguistic bias, imbalance, and umeality - as. 
they are evident in the management of the classroom and instructional f 
procedures. Let's examine each of these." 
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The facilitator shou'd display the chart on forms of bias at 
this time. 


Invisibility 


"I{ we were to ask most teachers to recall their most memorable 
and/on outstanding students, it 48 Likely that most of the names 
identified would be those of make students. In fact, there 44 a good 
deal of data to suggest that males ane the salient and visible members 
of classrooms. 


"One way this saliency of males 4s identified in the ckassnoom 
is through an analysis of the teacher's interaction pattems with 
dtudents. Studies indicate that teachers have mone Antenactions of 
all kinds with boys than with girls in the classroom. Boys are not 
only reprimanded mone (one study shows them receiving & to 10 Limes 
as many control messages as, do girls), but they 2s0 appear to be 
talked to and Listened to mone frequently than thetr; female counter- 
parts. 2/ In short, while the nesearch i not conclusive it appears 
that a pattern is formed through which boys receive mone of the 
teacher's active verbal attention. . = 


"Mone recent resedich is disclosing many subtle He Shenenc es An 
the types of interaction which takes place between teachers and stu- 
dents. For example, one group of researchers has found that teachers 
most frequently reprimand boys for creating disturbance or dLisciphine 
problems in the classroom. They most frequently praise boys for their 
academic pergormance. The praise and reprimand patterns for girls 4s 
nearty completely reversed. Teachers usually praise girls for non- 
academic behavions--for being neat, clean, polite, and quiet. When 
ginks receive negative on punitive messages it ds usually for thetr 
academic performance. 3/ Other studies indicate that boys tend Zo 
overestimate thein academic skirts whereas girls tend to underestimate 
thein skies. 4/ f ; 


f "Lisa Serbin and her colleagues have demonstrated other subthe- 
ties in the ways teachers differentiatly distribute praise to females 
and males in the classroom. She found that girls are mone Likely to 
neceive positive reinforcement. if they stand close to therr teachers 
while the reinforcement for boys was not dependent on proximty Lo 
the teacher. 5/ & ; 


"In general the teacher interaction studies suggest that girls 
ane Less visible and Less audible in classrooms than are boys. They 
seem to get 0ess of the teacher's attention. Further, teachers are 
Likely to offer them reward and praise not for academic performance 
but for being polite and quiet, and for proximity-seeking behav.ton. 


"Exetusion and invisdbivity may occur not onty through interaction 
patterns, but also through the physical envinonment of the classroom. 
14 posters, pictures, newspaper clippings, and other vdsual materials 
exclude females, students are being provided a 44x-hour-a-day Lesson 
in bias through invisibiec¢ty. 
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Stereotyping 
“'Oh no! The projector 44 broken again. I need a young man with 
Some good mechanical aprtitude*®who can come up here and §ix 4{!' 


'Ginks, would you please pour the punch and pass out the re fresh- 
ments for the party.! e 


'Wekl, John, your performance in my class Shows that you have good 
sctentific aptitude. And I know from talking with you that you * 
Like working with peop£e and helping them. Have you been think-: 
dng about medicine as a career--perhaps becoming a doctor?! 


‘Well, Joan, your performance in my class shows that you have good 
scientific aptitude. And I know from talking with you that‘ you 
Like working with people and helping them. Have you been think- 
dng about medicine as a career--perhaps becaming a nurse or Lab ° 
technician? ' : . 


"Perhaps these comments--or different versions of them--may sound 
gantkhiar to you. They are verbal reflections of the way teachers fxe- 
quently stereotype students, assuming that the make half of our popu- 
Lation has in common one set of abilities, interests, vakues, and roles 
and the female halt of our population has in common another set of 
abihities, interests, values, and roles: Such stereotyping genermlly 
reflects oversimplified attitudes and completely ignores individual . 
dif ferences. ar. ¥ 
"The stereotyping in the examples 44 explicit. However, when 

teachers hold biased expectations about stident behavion, these may be 
‘transmitted more subthy. The team ‘teacher expectations! on seté- 
fulfilling. prophecy may elicit a variety of rcactions among you because . 
there have been 50 many conglicting reports about this phenomenon. 
You'L2 remember that deveral years ago Rosenthal and Jacobson 6/ Aan- 
domly designated gn average of five children per class as academic 
"spurters.! . 


"The teachers wete carefully given the names of the 'spurters;' . 
the findings of the study indicated that 4§ teachers expected intellectual 
blooming in specifica children, such gains would, in fact, resuet. Fur- 
ther, teachers described the randomly selected experimental children 
ads being happier, more curious, more interesting, and having a better 
chance for success in Later Life than controk subsects. 


"Since this pioneering study to uncover some ‘of the teacher/pupil 
duteractive dynamics, there have beer nunerous studies which attempt to 
heplicate it with many conglicting conclusions. However, after a thorough 
summary of thd research on teacher expectations, Baaun indicates that 
philosuphicatly and psychoLogicatly the phenomenon of teacher expectations 
must be considered seriously. 7/ 


"There 48 only’ Limited data on the dif ferential expectations teachers 
hold for theta femate and make students. Th one study funtor high school 
teachers were adked to select adjectives that they felt would describe 
good male and good’ female students. &/ Here are thein responses: 
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Adjectives Deseribin , Adjectives Deseribin 
Good Female Students Good Ma®e Students 


appreciate Sensitive active energetic 
calm dependable adventurous enterprising 
consetentious efficient . aggressive frank 
considerate mature assertive Andependent 
cvopernative obLiging CULLOUS Anventive 
mannenty thorough 

potsed 


Trese columns neglect stercotynes in miniature of the female and’ mate 
rcles. 7 


"In another study, Partady investigated the effect of teacher's 
betiess un pupils’ achievement and concluded that 4§ -teachers be Lieve 
that first grade boys will do as well in reading as gires, then this, 
in fact, wit happen. 9/ Conversely, 44 teachers do not expect boys 
tu do as well as ginks, then, in fact, their reading perfoumance well 
be Cower. 

"Braun concludes, as a result of his analysts of teacher expecta- 
trons research: 'Teachers need to be sensitized -to the biases and = 
stenevtypes theg hold and encouraged to exanine these Sortiously An 
nevation to thecr classroom behavacr.” After all, it 1 the ‘teacher 
expeetacion of the pupil’ and the vicious circke it triggers that will 
determine Largely the child's self-image, and ultimately, academic 
success or facture.’ 10/ 


"Stereotypes teachers held for their students on the basxs of Sex, 
ndoe, class, on ethnicity may be manifested not only .in the inter- 
personal conate of the cLassnoom but <n the physical structure as 
well, Désplaued materials, showing active ovys and passive girls and 
sieurdng women primar iky or solely as homemakers and men engaged in a 
vareotu of cecupations Wie continual visual reminders 06 Limited op- 
feos and alternatives.” 


rragmentation/Isolaticn \ 


"Fragmentation wr separation on the basis of sex another way 
(nit bias emerges in instructiona management of the classroom. There 
are many waus that this segregation occurs. Teachers may establish 
procedures ubich delineate separate Cintng-up procedures for female 
moat mate students. There may be various academe competitions set up 
weth ‘the boys against the girls.’ Shere mau be a athzbe sex anterest 
and work qroup established, 

Mame times Single Sex Orterest work and play groups emerge as a 
rrenom RR Og peer rather than teacher selecteun, Then bias may emerge 
net threugh teacher (ncturtion but rather through leacher folerance. 
tee aceopeaice. fot ceample, di clementaiy schook cases vk the ‘ake 
boys ctub-no gists adlowed,' Ceachets may Shrug, sméle and regtect on 
how the setuation a change one day. However, Giese same teachers 
weutd un ack Cékelchoed sand a sctuation 74 'ne Jews, no Ttalians, no 
Reacks atvowed! abhorrent and would Citervene te stop racial, ethnic, 
ve redercous exclus on. Sex separatcen, whether acdively inetéated ot 
rasscvety tolerated by the teacher, encourages suctar and academe — 
csekatcon of the sexes and denies equality of opportunity and experience. 
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"AS with the previous forms of bias, fragmentation and LsoLation may 
also appear in the physical arrange: 2nt of the classroom. Tf visual 
materials are Separated so that there is a single bulletin hoard cf famous 
contemporary women (or Blacks on Jews on Italians), the message 4s being 
hunsmitted that this group 45 somehow separated from and tangential to 
the cultural mainstream," 


-Linguistic Bias 


"The same forms of bas that characterize the Language patterns 
in instructional materials may also be manifested in the teacher's 
verbal expression. If the teacher subsumes all people under the teun 
mankind, negerds to historical figures as our forefathers, continually 
used the pronoun 'he' to encompass both females and males, used bdased 
occupational terms, refers to adult males as 'men' and adult females as 
'girts,' uses on accepts student usage of slang teuns that reduce women 
te animal status (chick, bitch, biddy, etc.), then a sex-biased perception 
of reality is, created for students in that classroom. 


"Further, Linguistic bias may be apparent in all forms of written 
communication in the classroom--visual displays, Letters to students and 
parents, classroom tests, fournrls, newspapers, etc. The result is that 
both verbal and written communcation complement each other to retngorce 
Sexist perceptions." “ 


Imbalance/Sel Zcuiiey ; 


"Encouraging each student to reach his cr her full potential is at 
the heart of the educational process. However, through unbalance in the 
nature of compensatory instruction and sex-biased selection of those in 
need of remediation, realization of goaks 45 often denied. 


"Before we discuss dmbatance of emphasis in the nature of compensatory 
instruction in our Schools, 4t 48 dmportant to take a bries Look at what 
we know about sex differences in intellectual abilities and achievement 
patterns. 


"There are many considerations to keep in mind when discussing sex 
differences. For example, sex difference discussion focuses on average 
differences between males and females, and there is akways a great teat 
0f overlap between the sexes. Further, most of the research has been 
dune on white middle class children and findings may not be generalizable 
te other groups. Studies which result in findings of Sex differences are 
more Ltkeky to get published than are findings of no digserences (null 
findings). Consequentiy, this may result in the establishment of a research 
data base that magnifies and exaggerates differences that mau exist 
between the sexes. Finally, it i» inaccurate te assume that an ability 
ot behavior that is deteunined to bea sex difference innate. There 
must be further study to discover whether the difference i innate vt 
learned. 
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“ "Kecording to Jacklin, there appear to be two intellectual sex 

‘ differences: verbal abilities and spatial visualization.11/ Starting at 
about the junior high school years, girls achieve higher average scones on 
tests of verbal abibity while boys achieve higher average scones on tests Of 
spatial visualization wrich measure the ability to mentally rotate objects 
on two and three dimendions. There 48 evidence that spatia& abilities 
can be dinectty and quickly taught. There is also a good deal of discussion 
concerning the potential nelationship of spatial visualization abilities 
to achievement in mathematics. 


"We find a pattern in which boys have more probkLems in areas of 
reading and verbal ability.” Girls are more Likely to be at a disadvantage 
in areas nekated to spatial abilities, mathematics, and science, It is 
now impertant to take a Look at the selection and balance with which 
compensatory instruction 16 delivered in our schools. 


"Fon years educators have been pondering why Johnny can't read, and 
the educational Literature is filled with articles analyzing the problem 
and positive solutions. Further, when we consider the nature of the 
compensatory instruction offered by our school systems, we become aware 
that a key emphasis in this special instruction 44 on reading. and verbal 
skivls--the main problem areas for boys. In fact, the population serviced 
by this special instruction is primarily male. According tu Gillespie and 
Fink, one of the 'more interesting stable phenomenon in special education 
(<6) that many mone boys.than girls are in need of Special services.’ 12/ 


"There are many possible explanations proffered as to why males 
appear to be in greater need of special instruction. However, increasing 
numbe's of educators have begun to consider that there may be more males 
receiving special instruction because we have selected and emphasized 
that area of intelectual disadvantage which is most thoubLesome to male 
students. 


"Onty recently have educators begun to ponder why Anne can't do math 
and why Sakky has such a weak comprehension of even basic scientific 
princtples. Only recently have some educators begun to consider that 

4 spatial skitls should be taught in our classrooms. And only recently have 
special programs emerged to help alleviate the particular problems that 
female students are more Likely to have in the area of mathematics. 

This <5 particularly erctical because 40 many female students avoid taking 
math courses, and math has become the ‘critical fiLter' that denies females 
access to a wide array of occupations.” 


Unreal ity 


"When teachers ane asked whether they use different instructional 
procedures for thetr femate and make students, they often express shock 
and denial. 'O% course not,' is a typical response. 'T treat gints and 
brys in my cLassroom just the sane.' However, when these same teachers 
ate obserwed, digserential instructional pattems are clearly observable. 
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"1f teachers are to eliminate the sex bias that is reflected in 
cnstructional procedures, it is critical that they recognize the neakity 
of this bias. They must become aware that it exists. 


"Perhaps ane of the reasons that it is difficult for us to Kecoguze 
the reality of differential treatment in our classroom is that we may 
not have examined the reality of the changes in our Lives. We know that 
one of the major changes in the Lives of women has been their entry <nto 
the paid tabor sorce. Nine out of ten Komale students in owt classruums 
teday wite find it necessary to work outside the home sometime én their 
fives. Yet we continue to present images to females and males that are 
not consistent with this reality. Until we help female and male students 
to.understand the reality of what they can expect from their adult Lives-- 
that women and men will be sharing work in paid employment and at home-- 
onty then will we be meeting the needs of the students we teach. 


"When sex bias is neglected in the very nature of the instructional 
process, the potential outcome is the L044 0f self-ahfsirmation and esteem, 
?os8 64 acadenic and occupational potential, denial of equal opportunity 
and Limitations set on our students’ alternatives and options. Until 
teachers understand and act on the need to eliminate differences an the 
teaching cf females and males, onky then will we be able to implement 
Tit€e IX fully and attain sex equity.” 


B. Questions and answers (5 minutes ) 


After completing the lecturette, the facilitator should allow 
approximately five minutes for answering any questions or making any 
necessary Clarifications of the materials presented. 


C. Individual activity--"Identifying Sex Bias in the 
Classroom" . (10 mintues ) 


The purpose of this individual activity is to provide the participants 
with an opportunity to develop their skills in identifying and correcting 
the various forms of bias in instructional practices in the classroom. 


The participants will be asked to use an information sheet ("Summary 
of the Forms of sex Bias in the Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 2), which 
briefly describes and gives examples of th2 forms of sex bias in the 
classroom. This summary can be used as a reference for participants as they 
anutyze the Case Examples which are found in Teacher Worksheet 3--"Identifying 
Sex Bias in the Classroom." 


The facilitator should introduce this activity with comments such as 
the following: 


"During the past few minutes we have been reviewing the seus of bias 
that may be geund tn ims Cructicnal procedures within the class tuum. Knoweaig 
the categunces af these fous of bias & an important forse step cr Ceaurdig 
hiw tu recognize these forms cf bias in the classroom. The next Step ar cur 
torderes tend nig af the forms of bias is knowing how to receanézc then or 
et esstoom an fered url new we might comeed them. , 
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/ 
"Té you wikk tum to Teac 


> 


Bi 


her Worksheet 2 entitled, 'Summany of the 
. Forms of Sex Bias in Indtructional Procedures,’ and Teacher Worksheet 


3 entitled, Identifying Sex Bias in the CLassroom,' you will have an 
opportunity to assess your awareness of the forms of bias. Would you 
first nead through the cases which you will find in Worksheet 3. 1f 


you decided that the example 44 


biased, then you should identify the 


form of bias and the steps whéch could—be taken: to-correctthe form. .of. 
bias which you identified. After you've had about ten minutes to work 
on the cases individually, you wil have a chance to discuss your 


nedsponseds in a small group." 


D. Small group discussion 


S (10 minutes) 


iter approximately 10 minutes, participants should be asked to 


form small groups of four to si 


x per group. During this time, they 


should be encouraged to share their responses, and the facilitator 
should move about the room to answer any questions or clarify any 


points which may be raised. Th 


e facilitator should also take’ notes 


as to the points which should be raised during the total group proc- 


essing. 


E, Total group processing (10 minutes) 


After participants have had approximately 10 minutes to discuss 
their responses to Teacher Worksheet 3, the facilitator should recon- 
vene the total group to process this activity. Answers to the various 
case examples should be discussed, and participants should be encouraged 


to raise specific questions and 


issues which emerged in their smal] 


group activities. The facilitator should also raise issues that she/ 
he noted during the small group sessions. In addition, the facilita- 


tor might wish to raise the fol 


» @ Which forms of sex bias 
to identify? 


e Which forms of sex bias 
you to identify? 


% Which forms of sex bias 
you to correct? 


e Which other examples of 
can you identify? 


BREAK 


lowing questions at this time: 


in the classroom were easiest for you 


in the classroom were most difficult for 


in the classroom were most difficult for 


the forms of sex bias in your classroom 


TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
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THE TEACHER, TITLE IX AND SEX EQUITY TIME REQUIRED: 35 MINUTES 


(A) Lecturette--"The Teacher, Title IX and 
Sex Equity" (10 minutes) 
(B) Individual activity--"Recognizing Sexist 
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~~ ~and-Nonsexist Practices and Behaviors” ~~~ ("5 minutes) ~~~ —_ 
(C) Small group discussions : (10 minutes) 
(D) Total group processing (10 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


@ to provide participants with a framework for understanding the 
requirements of the Title IX regulation as applied to the classroom 
situation 


@ to provide participants with a method of identifying various forms 
of sexist and nonsexist behaviors 


Materials needed: 


For participant use: 
e "Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors"--Teacher Worksheet 4 
For facilitator use: 


e Chart listing the categories of sexist and nonsexist behaviors 


TYPES OF SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS 
Sexist Behaviors 


- Sex-discriminatory behaviors - those behaviors which are 
specifically prohibited by Title Ix 


- Sex-biased behaviors - those behaviors which treat females and males 
equally or in a similar manner 


Nonsexist Behaviors 


- Sex-fair behaviors - those behaviors which indicate an equal 
treatment of students or which impact similarly on females and 
males 


~ Sex-affirmative behaviors - those behaviors which go beyond being 
sex fair by attempting to overcome the past effects of bias and 
discrimination for the affected sex 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all partici- 
pant materials 


@ review suggested lecturettes and comments and adapt them to 
accommodate unique group needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: 


A. Lecturette--"The Teacher, Title IX, 
and Sex Equity" (10 minutes ) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with a 
framework for understanding the various forms of sexist and nonsexist 
behaviors which may be manifest in schools. This is carried out 
through the provision of a lecturette on the types of sexist and non- 
sexist behaviors and the use of a related worksheet which provides an 


opportunity for participants to assess their recognition skills. 
Suggested lecturette: 


"During the Last activity we spent a considerable amount ag Cane 
identifying the various forms of bias that may be found in the class~ 
nvam. This outline of the forms of bias provides us with a udesul 
method of indentigying and recognizing behaviors in the classroom 
which may be Sexrst. 


Mret's move cur understandings of biased behav.ton beyond the 
necugniticn of bias to an understanding of behaviors which are alse 
iefegat. Ads teachers wenking in schools we have the resporsibd City of 
understanding the Legal requtrements for nondiscrimination and the 
ways that sexist and nonsexist behaviors are considered within the 
context of the Title 1X regulation. During this session we're gorng 
te concentrate on understanding the nature of our Legak respons cbili- 
tres, as well as cur educaticnal nesponsrbil ities. 


You well recat from the earlier generic sessions that the Title 
1X requeation 44 made up of fowr basic Sections: procedural require- 
ments which the schook system must <mplemenl; prohibetions of depperen- 
tiat treatment of admissions on the bass of sex prokcbittons of 
disgerentcal treatment of students on the basis of sexs and prohibctcons 
of dixgerentiat employment practices on the basis of Sex. The sectcon 
ok the regulation which 48 most neLevant to your teaching role is the 
soetien which cutlines prohibdtions relating to the treatment vf Stu- 
dents; and the section which i most relevant To your note as an en- 
preuee cf a school district is the section on prohibitcons Gr dcfgeren- 
fraa empleyment practices. 


"The promary Ortent of Tctle 1X is to ensure that no pol cu, pro- 
aram, ut practice cf an education agency is discerunina tori on the bascs 
oh Sex, The Law protects the rights of students and employees te \uee- 
dim Grom dcseronination on the basis of sex un education pregrams and 
artarcties which receive Federal funds, IT is important to understand 
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that simple nondiscrimination may not be Sufficient to combat sex 
stereotypes which ae deeply ingrained in our culture. 1 we are to 
move beyond discrimination, we must understand not only the ways that 
we may discriminate on the basis of sex, but also the behaviors which 
Can overcome sex stereotyping and sex bias.’ 
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"One of the ways that we can distinguish among the various tupes of 
behaviors which are appropriate for various situations ts to begin to 
categorize sexist and nonsexist behaviors. (Display and refer to the chart. ) 


"Another category of sexist behavior is composed of those behaviors 
which reflect stereotyped on biased assumptions on behaviors, but which 
ark not clearly covered by the Title IX regulation. Single statements such 
as ‘Married women shouldn't work' neglect bias, but until it can be demon- 
strated that the statement results in differential treatment of females and 
males, 4t would probably not be covered by the Title IX regulation. 
Another example of biased activities on messages is found tn the images pro- 
vided in textbooks and instructional materials. Since textbooks and instuc- 
tional materials are not covered under the Title 1X regulation, their use 
would not bé discriminatory but they would provide a ckear example of sex 
bias in the classroom. (It is important to note when state Laws may pro- 
habit the use of biased or stereotyped textbooks and instructional materials. ) 


"1§ we consider nonsexist behaviors, we can also ddentify two categories. 
Sex- fair behaviors are those which treat females and males in identical on 
comparable ways. Giving female and male students the same types of adssign- 
ments, evaluating female and male students using the same Standards, and 
applying the same rules to female and male students would be examples of 
Sex- fain behaviors. 


"Sex-afgiumative behaviors are those which go beyond sex fairness 
and attempt to overcome the effects of past sex bias and discrimination 
for the affected sex. For example, providng special programs for 
tncnedsing reading skills (which are Likely to benegit greater numbers of 
makes than females) and special programs for increasing mathematical skills 
(which are Likely to benegit greater numbers of females); and necnucting 
students into nontraditional vocational courses; ecunseking students on 
ways which make them aware of their oun stereotypes would all be $ex-aghirm- 
ative actions designed to overcome the effect of past discrimination and bias. 


"Similarly, these categories may be applied to a consideration 0% the 
employment practices of a district. Examples of sex discriminatory practices 
would be differentia& payment of empLoyees on the basis of Sex, differential 
assignment of tasks on the basis of Sex, or differential fringe benesits on 
the basts of sex. Examples of sex-biased behaviors would be administrators 
Aetngorcing make stags by dropping in on their classes, praising their ver- 
formance, encouraging them to think about administrative jobs, efe., with- 
out displaying similar behaviors toward female Stags members. 


"Sex- fair behaviors would provide equal treatment and consideration 
§or females and males applying for jobs, equal pay for equal fobs, and retn- 
forcement on the basis of Staff performance, rather than on the basis Of sex. 
Sex-agfiumative behaviors would inckude programs such as administrative 
internships which would encourage women to prepare for administrative jobs, 
provtston of management training for stags who are interested in adminis- 
tration, recruitment of male teachers for earty childhood and elementary 
teaching positions, ete. 
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"There is no index or catalog of sexist and nonsexist behaviors. 
That's why it's essential that teachers and other btah{ members Learn 
to distinguish between what is prohibited by Title IX, what db 5OX 
biased, what is sex fain, and what 44 sex affirmative. With this skill 
any teacher can then assess the degree to which nondiscrimination on 
the basis of Sex and programs for sex equity are being. dmplemented <n. 
the classroom and the school.” 


B. Individual activity--"Recognizing 
Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors" ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should ask participants to turn to Teacher Work- , 
sheet 4 entitled "Recognizing Sexist and Nonsexist Behaviors." Explain 
that they are asked to read through each of the items provided and 
determine how it should be categorized within the four categories of 
sexist and nonsexist behavior. 


The facilitator should be available to answer any questions or 
make any necessary clarifications of points which may be raised by 
participants. 


C. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 


After -participants have had approximately 5 minutes to categorize 
the items given on the worksheets, the facilitator should ask the 
participants to form groups of four. a they have formed the groups 
they should compare their responses and discuss any questions which 
may be raised. : : 


% 


D. otal group processing (10 minutes) 


When participants have completed the smal] group discussions, 
the facilitator should reconvene the total group and process the 
discussions. Questions which may be used for this purpose include: 


@ Which behaviors were easiest to categorize? 
-@ Which behaviors were most difficult to categorize? 


If the participants seem to have had difficulty categorizing the 
behaviors, the facilitator may wish to review the distinctions and 
provide additional examples. Then she/he might ask the.group to 
suggest examples of behaviors which would be classified in each of 
the categories. : 


As soon as it appears that the majority of the participants 
understand the terms, the facilitator should move on to the next 
activity. 
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VI. NONBIASED AND AFFIRMATIVE TEACHING TIME REQUIRED: 35 MINUTES 


¢A)—Introductory~comments——----—- ---- neem Sen bes ee 
(B) Paired interviews--"Assessing Sex Bias in 
Classroom Management" (15 minutes) 
(C) Total group processing (10 minutes) 
(D) Individuai activity--"Identifying Action 
Steps" ( 5 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 
The purposes of this activity are: 
@ to provide participants with a peice for assessing sex bias in 
classroom activities 
Cari 
e to assist participants in the development of action steps which they may 
take to ensure nonbiased and affi.mative teaching in their classrooms 
Materials needed: 
For participant use: 
e "Assessing Sex Bias in the Classroom"--Teacher Worksheet 5 
e "Identifying Action Steps"--Teacher Worksheet 6 
For facilitator use: None 
Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


@ thoroughly review the total session outline and participant materials . 


® review suggested comments and adapt to accommodate unique yruup needs 
or facilitator style 


Procedure: 

A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 

The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with a 
structure for examining possible bias which may be found in the wanagement 
of their classrooms. 


Suggested conments: 


whe 
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"Thus far in this application session we have considered forms of 
bias which may be found in our clkassnooms and a method for categort- 
zing sexist and nonsexist behaviors. , As teachers detkvering services 
to students, we have Legal responsibility for enduring that our class- 
nooms ane free from discriminatory programs and practices. 


a ne 


"We must also be aware of our rNedponsibibities as educators. Ad 
educators it is our responsibility to respond to the needs of all 
students who are in our classrooms and to make every effort posscble 
to eliminate those forms of sex bias which may be evident in the manage- 
ment of our ckassrooms. As we discussed earlier, we are not always 
aware of the ways which we may be demonstrating bias in the management 
of our ckassnooms. If we are to ensure that we have eliminated bias in 
our classrooms, it will be necessary to make a deliberate effort to 
‘ examine our own behavior. 


\ "Would you please take out Teacher Worksheet 5 entitled ‘Assessing 
x Sex Bias in CLassroom Management.' You wile find questions concerning 
. the ways you manage various aspects of the cognitive/affective environ- 
‘ ment and the physceal environment of your classroom. 


\ "Would you please turn to a person near you and spend about ten 
minutes interviewing each other as you complete your worksheets. Each 
\ of you wilh be completing your own worksheet but we hope that you wilt 
. help each other to reatly think about the degree to which bias may be 
found in your classroom. You can assist each other by naising questions 
and trying to identify possible instances when bias may emerge in the 
management of classroom activities.” 


B. Paired interviews (15 minutes)’ 

The facilitator should provide about 10 minutes for the paired 
discussions. She/he should be dvailable for answering questions or 
clarifying any points which may be raised. | 

C. Total group processing (10 minutes) 

When the pairs of participants have had about 10 minutes to dis- ‘ 
cuss Teacher Worksheet 4, the facilitator should reconvene the total 
group and process the discussions. Questions which could be used for 
processing the discussion include: 

e Which behaviors do you think are most likely to reflect sex bias? 


e To what extent have you considered the fact that you may be 
treating females and males differently in the classroom? 


e What types of things can you do to obtain further information 


abo:.t the ways that others (students or colleagues) may see 
your, behavior in the classroom? 
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After the facilitator has had an. opportunity to process these Comments , 
the facilitator may wish to summarize the activity with comments such as the 
following: 

a 
"Becoming aware of sex bias in the management of our classrooms is the 


— inet step for attaining sex equity. This will not happen, however, unless 


we follow-up and take the next actions which can Lead to the attainment of 
equity. - 


"Now that you've had an opportunity to identify the forms of bias which may 
be found in the chassroom, we're going to ask you to take a few minutes to 
ddentify the things you need to do. Would you take out Teacher Worksheet ¢ 
entitled, 'Identifying Action Steps' and answer the questions provided on 
the worksheet. These will provide you with’a reminder of the things you 
need to do when you heturn to your classrooms." 


D. Individual activity--"Identifying Action Steps” (5 minutes) 


After the participants have had about four minutes. to complete the 
worksheet the facilitator may wish to ask participants to indicate some of 
the action steps that they plan to take when they return to their classrooms. 
This sharing of ideas should be brief but provide an opportunity for partic- 
ipants to hear some of the other participants’ responses. 
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SUMMARY AND CLOSING TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 


(A) Summary and closing comments 


~~ Purpose of the activity: 


The purpose of this activity js: 
@ to provide participants with a summary of Application Session A and to 
prepare them for the activities which are included in Application Session B 
for Instructional Personnel 


Materials needed: 


— 


For participant use: None 


For facilitator use: None 


Facilitator preparation required: 


The facilitator should: 
@ thoroughly review this total session outline and participant material 


@ review suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique group 
needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: 
A. Summary and closing comments (10 minutes) 


The purpese of the summary and closing comments is to provide participants 
with a sense of closure on the role of the téacher as classroom manager and 
to set the stage for the activities which are planned for Application Session B. 
This may be implemented by providing comments such as the following: 


"The activities of Application Session A for Indtructional Personne’ 
have focused on the role of the teacher as classroom manager and the forms 
of bias which may be evident within the management of the classroom. We 
have reviewed the forms of bias and ddentified various action steps which we. 
can take to combat such bias. 14 Title 1X is to have meaning for the delivery 
of services to students, it will require the best efforts of teachers to 
ensure equity in thé management of classrooms. 


» ,_ , During Application Session B we will move to condséideration of another 
crrctical rote of the classroom teacher--that of cwrriculum manager, We 

will be reviewing the issues of bias in textbooks and instructional materials. 
Many of the principles we've outlined during this session will be evident 

in dealing with instructional materials. In addition, we will be examining 
many of the parallel forms of sex bias and racial-ethnic bias; and the : 
dinategies which may be used for dealing with such bias in the classroom." 


—* , 


The facilitator should handle any questions which participants 
_may have and make any necessary clarifications.. The facilitator should 
announce the time arid place for Application Session B before closing 


the group session. 
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IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING SEX BIAS 
IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Outline for Application Session B for Teachers 


Prepared for the 
Title IX Equity Workshops Project 
of ‘the Council of Chief State School Officers 


- by the 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
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: TEACHING FOR SEX EQUITY: 
ELIMINATING BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


APPLICATION SESSION B 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Session Specifications 


Session population: Instructional personnel working in local education agencies 
Session objectives: 
The objectives for Application Session B for Instructional Personnel include: 


e to identify a context for understanding sex and race bias in 
instructional materials 


@ to provide a review of research regarding sex and race bias in 
instructional materials and their possible effects on the 
behavior of students 


@ to examine the use of content analysis techniques as a means 
of identifying bias in instructional materials 


@ to provide an overview of strategies which may be used for 
overcoming the bias in instructional materials and its effects 


e@ to extend our skills for the revision of bias in instructional 
materials 


e to identify action steps for dealing with the problems of 
bias in instructional materials in the classroom 


@ to review the roles of the teacher as curriculum manager, 


institution builder, and learner as they apply to implementing 
Title IX and attaining sex equity 


Time required: Three hours 
Materials needed: 
For participant use: 


e "Summary of the Forms of Bias in Instructional Materials"-- Teacher 
Worksheet 7 


® "Identifying Sex Bias in Instructional Materials"--Teacher Worksheet 8 


@ "Identifying Racial-Ethnic Bias in Instructional Materials" --Teacher 
Worksheet 9 
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e "Teaching Critical Reading Skills: A Guide for Analyzing Racial 
and Sexual Bias in Elementary Readers"--Teacher Worksheet 10 


e "Distinguishing Among Sex and Race Biased and Nonbiased Materials"-- 
Teacher Worksheet 11] 


e "What Can I Do?"--Teacher Worksheet 12 


For facilitator use: 


e Chart of "Objectives for Application Session B" (see section I of 
this outline) 


e Stimulus photographs (to be supplied by CCSSO staff-- see section II 
of this outline) 


e Chart on "Forms of Bias" (see section III of this outline) 


e Evaluation forms (see section VIII of this outline) 


Facilitators required: 


Although the session may be conducted by a single person, it is preferable 
in most cases to share responsibilities among several persons (female and male) 
who possess both subject matter expertise and group process skills and who 
represent racial-ethnic diversity. 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 
@ thoroughly review this outline and all participant materials 


® review suggested lecturettes and introductory comments and adapt 
them to accommodate unique group needs and facilitator style 


--"Introductory comments" (see section I of this outline) 


--"Institutionalized Bias in Education and Instructional Materials" 
(see section III of this outline) 


--"Introductorv comments" (see section V of this outline) 
--"Introductory comments" (see section VI of this outline) 
--"Introductory comments" (see section VII of this outline) 


--"Summary and ciosing comments" (see section VIII of this outline) 


Group size: Flexible 
Facilities required: 


Meeting room to accommodate expected number of participants; tables and 
moveable chairs will facilitate small group work 


Equipment _and supplies required: 


Newsprint, markers and tape; chalk and chalkboard; pencils for each 
participant 
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TEACHING FOR SEX EQUITY: 
ELIMINATING BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


APPLICATION SESSION B 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Session Agenda 


I. OPENING COMMENTS TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
Il. THE ORIGINS OF BIAS: OUR PERCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 
A. Introductory comments ( 3 minutes) 
B. Small group activity--"Examining Our Perceptions"(10 minutes) 
C. Total group processing (12 minutes) 
III. INSTITUTIONALIZED BIAS IN EDUCATION AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 
A. Lecturette--"Institutionalized Bias in 
Education and Instructional Materials" (20 minutes) 
B. Questions and answers ( 5 minutes) 
IV. BREAK TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 


V. IDENTIFYING THE FORMS OF BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS) TIME REQUIRED: 40 MINUTES 


A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 
B. Individual activity--"Identifying Sex Bias 
in Instructional Materials" ( 5 minutes) ‘ 
C. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 
D. Individual activity--"Identifying Racial-Ethnic 
Bias in Instructional Materials" ( 5 minutes) 
E. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 
F. Total group processing . ( 5 minutes) 


VI. IDENTIFYING BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 


CONTENT ANALYSIS TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 
A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 
B. Individual activity--"Identifying Content 
Analysis in instructional Materials" (10 minutes) 
C. Total group processing (10 minutes) 
V 
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VII. 


VIII. 


\ 
DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN BIASED AND NONBIASED 


MATERIALS we 

A. Introductory comments 

B. Small group activity 

C. Total group processing 

D. Action planning 

SUMMARY, EVALUATION, AND CLOSING 


A. Summ ry comments 


B. Evaluation of Application Session 


C. Closing Comments 


TIME REQUIRED: 30 MINUTES 


(5 minutes) 
(10 minutes) 
( 5 minutes) 
(10 minutes ) 


TIME REQUIRED: 15 MINUTES 
(5 minutes) 


(5 minutes ) 
(5 minutes) 
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TOTAL TIME REQUIRED: 180 MINUTES 
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OPENING COMMENTS TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
Purposes of the activity: 

The purposes of this activity are: 


@ to provide participants with an overview of the activities of 
Application Session B 


@ to provide participants with a listing of the objectives of 
Application Session B : 


@ to provide participants with an overview of the role of the 
teacher as curriculum manager 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: None 
For facilitator use: 
e@ a chart of session objectives for Application Session B 
OBJECTIVES FOR APPLICATION SESSION 8 


to identify a context for understanding sex and race bias in 
instructional materials 


. - ‘to provide a review of research regarding sex and race bias in 
instructional materials and their possible effects on the 
behavior of students 


- to examine the use of content analysis techniques as a means of 
identifying bias in instructional materials 


- to provide an overview of strategies which may be used for 
overcoming the bias in instructional materials and its effects 


- to extend our skills for the revision of bias in instructional 
materials 


- to identify action steps for dealing with the problems of bias 
in instructional materials in the classroom 


- to review the roles of the teacher as curriculum manager, 


institution builder, and learner as they apply to implementing 
Title IX and attaining sex equity 
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Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator should: 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and participant 
materials & 


@ read suggested comments and adapt them to accommodate unique 
group needs and facilitator style ’ 


@ prepare chart (on acetate transparency, or newsprint) on Session 
Objectives 


° 


Procedure: 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with 
an overview of Application Session B for Instructional Personnel and 
the role of the teacher as curriculum manager. Comments which may be ~ 
used for this purpose are given below: 


A. Suggested comments: 


"During the first application session the focus of our activities 
was on the role of the teacher as classroom manager. We identified 
Some of the ways which bias may be manifest in our interactions with 
edudents, in the physical environment provided in the classroom, and 
AN OU management of classroom activities. We reviewed the impLica- 
tions of Title 1X requirements for these behaviors and the need to move 
beyond the elimination of discrimination to the provision of affiuma- 
tive activities which can overcome the effects of sex bias and Sex 
stereotyping. 


"During Application Session B we will move to consideration of 
another role of the teacher--that of curriculum manager--and the 
Amplications of that role as it pertains to sex bias. Becawe of the 
similarity of many of the manifestations of racial/ethnic bias and ‘ 
Sex bias tn Andtruuctional materials, we will consider the ways that 
raciak/ethnic and sex bias in instructional materials may be analyzed 
and combatted as a coordinated activity. Coordinated activities which 
assist students to consider the various forms of bias, extend students! 
critical Aeading bRiLLS, and Ancerease their anareness of the vartous 
forms of bdas in textbooks and instructional materials. 


"One of the roles of the teacher 4s te manage the indtructional 
on curriculum resources that ame used in the classroom. Ad teachers, 
you exert a substantial influence in deciding which materials will be 
used, and how they wil be used. Th ce is a significant amount of 
research which suggests that the selection and use of dnstructional 
materials are critical elements for any program which attempts to 
reduce tactam and sexism in education and in our Society. Textbooks and 
And tructional materials provide images for children, mages which ex- 
tend the boundaries of their workd. When the dmages of the world are 
Limited or reflect umealtty, the options and understandings of 
students are Cinited. 
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"Sex béas and discrimination in instructional materials are exempt- 
ed from coverage under the Title IX regulation because the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare feared the potential conflict of such 
coverage with Finst Amendment guarantees of freedom of expression. The 
Amportance of Such bias in Limcting equity for students was acknowledged, 
however, by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare ina state- 
ment isdued upon the release of the proposed regulation to implement 
Tithe IX, which read: 


'The Department necoanizes that sex stereotyping in curricrla 
45 a serious matter...the Department assumes that (schools) 
will deal with this problem in the exercise of their general 
authority and control over curricula and course content.’ 


"Teachers can play the critical nole in the overcoming of such 
bias. This noLe will be the focus of this session. Because the issues 
of nace and sex bias in textbooks are similarly manifest and may be 
dealt with by similar strategies, both of these founds of bias will be 
considered in Session activities. 


"The objectives which guide the organization of Application Session 
B f0r Tstructional Personnel include the following: (Refer to chart) 


Objectives for Session B 


e tc identify a context for understanding sex and race bias in 
Anstructional materials 


e to provide a review of research regarding Sex and race bias in 
Anstrauctional materials and their possible effects on the be- 
havior of Students 


e to examine the use of content anatysis techniques as a means of 
ddentifying bias in instructional materials 


‘@ to provide an overview of strategies which may be used for over- 
coming the bias in instructional materials and 4t8 effects 


e to extend our skills for the revision of bias in instructional 
matertars 


e to identify action steps for dealing with the probluns of bias 
An kndtrctional materials in the classroom 


e to review the roles of the teacher as cwrrtculum manager, 
institution builder, and Learner as ahey apply to amplementing 
Title 1X and attaining sex equity 


"During Application Session B we will be examining the origins of 
bias, reviaving research on the nature and extent of bias in textbocks 
and its possible effects, Spending some time doing a centent analysis 
of instructional materials, identigying strategies fcr overcoming bias 
in dngtructional materials, identifying action 4.teps gor change tn our 
classrooms, and reviaving other nofes of the teacher w they pertain to 
Amplementation of Title 1X and the attainment of sex equity.” 


i 
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The facilitator should stop at this point and ask for any questions 
which may need to be answered or make any necessary clarifications of 
points which have been raised. 
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IT. THE ORIGINS OF BIAS: QUR PERCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 


7 (A) Introductory comments ( 3 minutes) * 
vo (B) Small group activity--"Examining Our’ 
Perceptions" (19 minutes) 
(C) Total group processing 9 (12 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity to examine 
l similarities and differences of our perceptions of ¢ 
; situations 


e to provide participants with an overview of the origins 
of bias which are found in our perceptual framework 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: 


@ stimulus photographs for use in small group sessions 
(one picture for every four participants) 


For facilitator use: 


“ 


@ chart of questions to be considered in the activity 
Questions for Considering Stimulus Pictures 


--Using your imagination, describe the situation which you think 
might be reflected in your photograph. What is happening? 


-~Select one person in the photograph and describe what you 
think that person is feeling at the moment of the photograph. 


--Suppose that this were a movie rather than a still photograph. 
Describe what you think might happen in the next frame(s). 


Facilitator preparation required: 


@ thoroughly read this total session outline and ail participant 
materials 


“ @ secure stimulus pictures which include more than one derson 
and which suggest a scene where feelinys are being expressed 


@ prepare chart of questions to be used by the smal] groups while 
considering the stimulus pictures 


Procedure: ” 
A. " *roductory comments (y minates) 
@ — fry) 
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The participants in most workshop groups will represent varying 
degrees of awareness of the forms and manifestations of bias in instruc- 
tional materials, varying emotional reactions to the issue involved 
(ranging from commitment to change, to denial, guilt, or hostility), and 
varying levels of personal activity related to the problem. For this 
reason, it is desirable to open the session with an activity which may 
help to define the issue of bias in a relatively nonthreatening way, to 
establish a common frame of reference for considering the information p 
and activities to follow, and to provide a climate for participant 
involvement and group sharing during the session. 


The opening comments might include some variation of the following: 


"This Application Session focuses on the tssues of ractal, ethnic, 
ad sex buts cn instructional materiats. Before we begin te explore the 
specckece (sues divolved, <t's usegul to Spend a few minutes considering 
une uf the werds or concepts we will be using throughout the session; 
the concept cf bias. Many of us here may geet that bias 6 a negative 
ut aecusatury woul. Tt &s dnportant to remanber, however, that although 
sume barses may have negative effects on vut own Cives or those of others, 
t bears ch essentially away that all persons have vf organizing their worlds 
and tre crkermation and activity around them. . 


‘ s 

"Because ct CS impossible for any individual to absorb and deal with 
aed tre Stomued surrvunding her or him, individuals earn to enphasize 
rec’ cut certacn stdmu€¢ and to de-emphasize on ignore others. What 
eden of as Cacens to emphasa ie on to cgnore the result of our own ; 
erpetecneds suet the rewards and values of the people oa institutions around 
ny. It és cin thes way that we Cearn a perceptual gramework or a set of 
berses wikeh we use to organize and interact with the world around us. 


"Back «4 us br Gas out own perceptual frame o% biases tu any experlence. 
For tre nec sew menutes we wiel explcre curt cun perceptual frames ott 
beases. 


2 


: BR. Sua] qroup activity--"Examining Our Perceptions" (10 minutes) 


Tne facilitator should ask the participants to form small groups 
uf four persons each. Distribute the stimulus pictures which have been 
prepared 50 that each group receives one picture. Display the chart which 
has been yrepared on overhead transparency or newsprint which gives the 
following instructions. . 

1. sina your imagination, describe the situation which you think 

wsaht oe reflected in your photograph. What is happening? 


rv »elect oné nerson in the photograph and describe what you chink 
‘nat person ts feeling at the mement of the photograph. 


e subpor.e that this were a movie rather than a still photograph. ' 
“escribe what you think might happen in the next frame(s). 


1 ” 
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ae _ The facilitator should review these questions with the participants. 
Ask the participants to spend a few mihutes writing responses to these 
questions individually. 


‘ When most participants have completed their individual responses, 
ask them to share their responses in their small group and to compare 
. the similarities and differences in their answer, 


C. Total group processing (12 minutes) 


Aftér participants have had an opportunity to discuss their re- 
sponses in their small aroups, ast’ them co share their observations 
with-the total group. Initiate this by general questions such as: 


.e How many of you found your responses very similar to those of 
other members of your group? . 


e How many of you found your responses very different from those 
of other members of your group? 


o What kinds of similarities and differences were evident? What 
are some exaniples? . 


In most yroups, participants volunteer that each of them made very 
different responses, responses which reflected their own <periences, , 
biases or stereotypes. In many y-oups, participants may also’ comment, 
that they noticed that each persun was inclined to defend Strongly her/ 
his own responses to the questions, even though all of them began from 
the same relatively neutral ¢tamuarus PAOLegranM : 


The facilitetor should conc tude “the activity, making sure that the 
following potnts have been made. 
e Tne tines of responses or interpretations possible to any single 
photograph, situation, or piece of informatyon are as numerous 
as the number of people examining it. 


e The responses that eacn of us makes fo any information or 
situation reflect our own experiences or expectations. They 
P reflect a perceotual Framework or bas. 
e Simfarities or differences in our tereptial frameworks or biases 
and (Pose of others ot ten reflect sietlaritres or differences 
ir cur exper tences and the urs 


9 In vu sali groups, the phate oclivety focused on individual 
biases. T. constaering other session activities, it is important 
te Leen in ming thet @ fias may be either individual or insti- 
Petrgnadteed. In tiecuss eng bias an eee materials, 
weovGlb be ansiderong both toaiyvidual bases of writers, 
Preachers, an others ant one woy ra which biases dre ins ti- 
taba ge be ge 8 oneols fee oar gmt rae tional materials. 


Oe 
ad me 


@ The way any one of us reacts to the biases institutionalized 
in our schools and instructional materials will be based upon 
the similarities or differences of these biases with our own. 
Our schocls and instructional materials reflect certain biases, 
shape certain biases in our students, and through their biases 
may function to deny opportunity or reinforcement to individuals 
or groups of individuals. , 
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JA FunrToxt Provided by ERIC 


Ill. 


ee 
INSTITUTIONALIZED BIAS IN EDUCATION AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 
(A) Lecturette--" Institut ionalized Bias in 


Education and Instructional Materials" (20 minutes) 
(B) Questions and answers ( 5 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


‘ 


@ to provide participants with an overview of the general bias of 
our educational system : 
| 


e to provide participants with an overview of the research which 
documents bias in textbooks and instructional materials 


e to provide participants with a frame of reference for identify- 
ing and classifying various forms of bias 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: 
e "Summary of the Forms of Bias in Curricular Materials"--Teacher 
Worksheet 7 
| 
! 


| 


i 


@ Chart on "Forms of Bias" 


For facilitator use: 


- “cclusion/Invisibility 
~ ,terectyping 

- imbalance/Selectivity 
‘- Unreality \ 

- Fragmentation/ Isolation 
~ Linguistic Bias \ 


Facilitator preparation requi ted: 
The facilitator(s) should: \ 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant 
materials : 
@ read suggested lecturette and adapt them to accommodate unique 
group needs and facilitator style 
4 \ 
@ prepare chart (on acetate transparency or newsprint) of the forms 
of bias in instructional materials 
Procedure: \ 
\ 
The purpose of this activity is ‘to provide participants with a 
general background statement and framework for unuerstanding the insti- 
tutionalization pf bias in education and instructional materials, the 
documentation of, such bias in textbooks and instructional materials, 
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and the various forms of bias which may be found in instructional 
materials. This framework provides the format for the activities that 
follow. The suggested lecturette provided below is organized in three 
major sections: Education and Bias; Bias in Instructional Materials 
(an overview of basic issues and specific research); and Bias in 
Instructional Materials: Its Possible Effects. This should be adapt- 
ed to the needs of the group and the style of the facilitator. 


Suggested lecturette: (20 minutes) 
Education and Bias ue 


"Education in the United States, as in any society, is responsible 
for the transmission to individuals of the skills and knowkedge which 
society vatues and considers (1) necessary to survival of those indi- 
viduals, and (2) necessary to the survival and maintenance of the socte- 
ty. In fulfilling these responsibilities, education functions to 
institutionalize and to a ia the dominant biases or perceptual 
frames of our society. 


"In onder to understand this intitutionalization and transmission 
of biases by our education system and to evakuate its effects, it 4 
valuable to consider education in the United States in terms of its 
stated goals, or manifest functions, and its actual outcomes, or Latent 
functions. Although public education was established in the American 
colonies in onder to educate citizens for full participation in a 
democratic society, it is important to remember that the only citizens 
oniginally entitled to public education and political participation were 
white males; and in many cases, white make children of property owners. 
Fon many years, females and non-whites were actually prohibited by Law 
srom attending public schooks. 


"Thus, although the stated goals of American education were the 
ensurance of democratic functioning, its Latent function was to redtrict 
access to participatory democracy to a selected segment of the popula- 
tion, as was consistent with the biases of that time. In more subtle 
ways, today’s Schools, while professing and Largely believing in the 
goal of providiny equal opportunities to all students, actually perpetuate 
a hidden curricukum orn set of biases wnich reflect the values, assunip- 
tions, and goals of the dominant culture in American society (generally 
white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, and mate) and neglects those of the 
other cultures or groups in the society. Through their curricula and 
their aithority structure, our public schools tend to perpetuate the 
status quo and reinforce existing stratifications of access and bene- 
§itS according to nace, ethnicity, social class, and sex. 


"In a country which has traditionatty vakued its education insti- 
tutions as providers of equal opportunity, such an analysds is often 
digfice.lt to accept. It may be more understandable, howevdssauhen we 
consider the paradoxical demands made upon education systems in a 
napidly changing society. You will recall from the first Generte Session 
that education 46 expected te conserve, and to maintain social stability 
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by transmitting the knowledge, skills, and exverience of the 

past to the generation of the present. Second, it is expected to anticipate, 
and to provide the current generation with the knowledge and skills “ohich 

they will need in the society of the future. By transmitting the biases, values, 
assumptions, expectations, and structures of the past, education maintains a 
basic continuity necessary in any society. By 50 doing, however, it abso perpe- 
tuates existing inequities and discrimination. 1§ education is to ensure the 
effective functioning of individuals and future society, it must then recognize 
cunment changes and anticipate their future cmplications for all groups of 
citizens. 


"One of the major regkectors of the biases transmitted by our education 
System 44 the instructional materials which play a major roke in almost 
every classroom. In reviewing the content of elementary reading texts, Zimet 
found that while they serve as instruments of «nstruction in reading skills, 
the texts also serve to convey information about behavior pattems and 
cultural expectations, values related to economic development, social values, 
occupational and economic realities, and sex role models. These econome, 
secral and cultural valucs on biases ane embedded ir texts which, with their aura 
of authority, sewe to select and frame a student's Mange of experiences and 
neakity. 


"In examining the specific biases on assumptions reeated to AACe, 
etnnicity, and sev roles which are transmitted in our instructional materiabs, 
tt ib useful to consider whether these biases function to conserve society 
as <t exists now or has existed in the past, or whether they help individuals and 
our society to recognize cument changes, to anticipate future needs and to 
evercame past discrimination and provide equal opportunities for ark students, 


Bias tn Instructional Materrats 


"Documentation of the extstence of racial, ethnic, religious, and sex 
role bias in U.S. textbooks appeared as earty as the 1940's. It increased in 
the 1960's and early 1970'S as Beach Americans first and later other racial- 
ethnic groups and women intensified their pressure for greater educational and 
soctal equity, and it continues through the present. 


"The speedgic manifestations and forms of bias which have been Adentified 
vaiy according to such factors as: group concerned (e.g., Black Americans, 
Asian Americans, Mexican Americans, women), subject area inv tigated (e.g., 
reading, social studies, science), time of investigation (alu...ugh there are 
perhaps not as many differences over time as might be expected), and 
particular methods ot criteria used in analysis. In the next few minutes we 
wikk review some of the findings of the major studies 0§ textbook bias which 
summarize the differences and the similarities of various Anvestigations. 


"A review of these studies suggests, however, that regardless of the 
specrsic group concern on the sub sect matter tivolved, there are 54x basic 
forms cf bias which may be identified in textbooks and instwuctivnal matenaes. 
These are anafogous to the forms of bias which we discussed dururg Application 
Sesscon A with respect te our management of the classroum. Let's see how 
these would apply to bias in textbooks." 
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The facilitator should ask participants to turn to Teacher Work- 
sheet 7 and to the chart which appears on acetate transparency or news- 
print. 


1. Exclusion and Invisibieity 


"Perhaps the most fundamental foun of bias in indtuctionat 
materials is the complete on relative exclusion of a particular group 
on groups from representation or consideration in the text and/cnr kkustra- 
tions of instructional materials. Most of us are aware that textbooks 
published prion to the 1960's Largely omitted any consideration of 
Black Americans within contemporary society, and indeed 4ender Black 
people relatively invisible from accounts or regerences to America 
after the Reconstwetion. Spanish-speaking Americans and Asan 
Americans continue to be absent from most textbooks, both in teuns of 
their current status on positions. Many studies indicate that women, 
uho constitute 51 percent of the U. S. population, represent only 
approximately 30 percent of the persons or characters refered to 
throughout textbooks in most subject areas. 


In cae study, 134 elementary readers representing “4 mafor publt- 
shers were analyzed and the following ratios were revealed: 2/ 


Boy-centered stories to girl-centered stories , 8K 
Adult male main characters to adult female main 
characters 3:] 
Male biographies to female biographies 6:1 
Male animal stories to female animal stories 6:1 


Male folk or fantasy stories to female fokk on 
fantasy stories 4:1] 

"ALthough the studies of elementary readers has been rather com- 
prenensave it is not only the reading texts which have ratdaeee Agnonrned 
women. The typical Uncted States history textbooks for high schock 
students manage to include about one page concerning women, burced 
somewhere within the 500 to 800 pages of text. Science texts rarely 
ever mention female scientists, with the singular exception of Madame 
Curie. Students could study math texts from kindergarten through high 
schools without ever Learning about the accomplishments of Emny Moehker 
ort other female mathematicians. “ 

"Not only does the content of textbooks tend to exckude on 
marumize the nole of females, but this message is reinforced by ciusitra- 
tions. Weitzman and Rizzo 3/ studied illustrations in the most wicety 
used textbooks being used in the field of sctence, math, reading, 
spelling, and social studies between 1967 and 1972. Females comprised 
ent 31 yercent of the total iLkustrations, and as the grade level 
cnereased, representations of females decreased. Moreover, minorcty 
women suggered particular exclusion, for they were pictured cnly hals 
as many tames ad minorcty men. ; : 
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"The result of the exclusion and invisibility of groups 44 to provide 
alt students with an inacewute view ag the composition of the world in which 
they Live... The message provided ale students is that the excluded grcup or 
groups ane Less important, 254 worthy of mention, and Less SAG ficant 
an the soctety in which they Live. This message further denies members 
o§ the excluded group or grours the aggevunation of theit past and potential 
contrrcbution to owt socrety. 


2. Stereotypina 


"When they are included in textbocks, women, men, and racial-ethnic 
mnortty group members are fiequently portrayed with respect te particular 
attrtbutes, characteristics, on r02es. Some of the stereotypes frequently 
Seen n textbooks include: ‘ 


e the portrayal of Asian Americans only as Laundry men or cooks 


the portrayal of Mexiccn Americans only as peons or migrant workers 


the portrayal of Native Americans as either "blood thuusty savages 
on ‘noble sons cf the earth’ 


the portrayal vf wumen prunartly as mothers (and only occasionally 


Ab RUASCS, Secietaiies, Or teachers} and as passive, dependent 
persons defined sulely in tows of their home and gamely roles 


Che purtnaual Of men or a wide variety vf vecupatinal roles 

(and onty occasiorakly as husbands and gathers} and as strong, 
assertive persons des ined primarica Or ceums of theta cecupatconae 
roles 


Inextbouks published beso the 1960's, the Stercotupig of Black Americans 
as 'Uncke Roms! 4 ‘plantation manny! characters was Arequently deoumnted. 


"These Sterectuped porttayads contrast Sharply with the reatdty of 
our Ssoccety. With respect Lo members vf tactak ethnic minurity groups, we §tnd 
members of each minority srcup making centrcbutions ia a wide, vartety of roles 
at every levee of society Ads the barrcers ef descrimination are broken down, 
these contrcbutions will continue te exvand. 


"Wath respect to women, their Steneutuped pertrayal as mothers 
belies the patterns of cur seccetu. Today, nearlu halk cf the nation's work 
ferce is female, and $7 percent uy the women between 18 and 65 work outs (de the. 
home. N&ne out of 10 9h the students crvsehove feday will be engaged in an 
occupation outside the home at some tune in their Lives. Yet, textbvoks 
continue to define wemes: only tn toons ch their family and ther roles as 
wives and mothers, 


"Ginks fare Little betters The Womer on Werds and Images study, 4/ 
Dick and Jane as Victims, “cucemed the cmtae ef gets Gr elementary readers 


and found them € be vhatactertized as: 


pass cue cbyects ef scorn and dicate 

doc(le | Aes 

dependent conceured abet phys (cal at tract Weness 
. bi 1p 

crcompe tent fone ey 

Kear gal uno t vated 

‘ tA ee : 

concezned weth domes tiectces uncempt AOUNG 

cbedcent k= Sper lless 
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"Time and again, girls were shown playing with doths, giving tea 
partics, puttering about the kitchen, frightened of people and antnals, 
and most requentty, as passive, uncnvoeved spectatcrs. And in Spite 
of the reality of physical growth patterns, often eLementary texts 
show girls as Ssmabier than boys. 

4 

"Té the portrayal og jemakles is negative, then we might expect 
that the images of boys and men might benefit gxom compartson. Thies 
is onty partially tue. Atthough makes are portrayed with more posd- 
tive and attractive characteristics, they tec, sale weetam to Sex xole 
stereotyping. 


"On the positive side, Loys we charactinized as reak doers; as 
Angentous, creative, peidscrvew1ng. 14 there vs a prudLem Lo svulve, the 
chances are cverwhelming that a curious, brave, and adventurcus boy well 
sukve it. Studies on the presentation of boys in elementary 2choot 
textbocks show them to be active, autunomous, and Unaginative, prepar- 
ing for prositable and unportant careers. 


"As adults, men alsc fare better than women. Men can be both 
fathers and wage earners. Fathers resvlve damily problems with calm 
and dispatch. Fathers repair whatever needs to be nepained, and provide 
the family with trips and jun. Conleared tc mothers they are rather 
glamorous, competent, worldly, soplrisiicated figures. a 


"The problem is that the male rote, attractive as tt may frryt 
appear, is also a confining sfereotune. Contry to the images promot- 
ed in elementary readers, abl boys are. avd brave adventiners and 
creative prcblem-solvers. Rear boys sumetames even show their whetions 
and chy. 


"Boys seedem see an adu&t maze chanycng @ diaper, ecoking a meat, 
cn hekpang with hoatewenh. Cre would have to underge an intensive search 
to and any men portrayed Or nonsterteg tuped occupations, whether 4% be 
as an artcst, dancer, cusmetolugist, cre ar eLementuy Adiook teacher. 
Textbooks prescribe very definite Comts for boys, and stereotype ther 
personal attributes, acttveties, emetions, purental responssbzlitces, 
and vccupations. Beys Leam that tu be passive, talented dn the arts, 
uncompetitive, wumechanical, and nnathetic is to feopardi(ze ther 
ability to earn secéety's aporoved and become « 'xcae man! 


3. Inbatance and Setectarctu 

"Texdlouts may ws. peur tuate bots when they provide only one 
perspective, aspect, oh RATT LEON OX © par Ceceeean issue, s¢tuatron, 
ox group ¢§ people. Imbalance os apparent’ ov éextbcok treatment 4 


{ 


many qrueurs.  Frampics C4 ston embarance nce: 
Weth sespeat te Batch Amevucun 


~ some teetbuoks keeus on the Fsanpliocts’ of the Aveedmen 


ahtem thy Chee Gar wetnout referring Ce the previous 
neostrreécons an thocr educrtoor, exmeveence, and behavior. + 


- de organs of Enmtepeant se Clee ts on the Mew World are em- 
phasczed, while the etcgor and herctage of Afrtcan Amera~ 
cans are sroquently entire eu omitted. 
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Wath respect to Native Americans 


- many textbooks focus upon the Native American as an 
dmpedument to white settlement, while Agnoring the 
role of Indian guides in virtually every known white 
exploration. ; 


- the history of Native American-Federse relations is 
frequently described in teuns of treaties and protection, 
nather than with reference to broken treatics and DAU GNC SS LUC 
government appropriation of Indian Lands.. 


With respect to Asian Americans 


- Chinese immignants are treated by many textbecks onty as 
‘cheap Labor’ which necessitated the passace of rebitnictave 
ammigntation laws and threatened the Qivang standards of 
other Amerteans. Few mentioned the contribucions Of 
Chinese immigrants, or the conditions which Zed them te 
work for Low pay under substandard conditions . 


~ the custom of ‘picture brides’ is often discussed as « 
quaint cultural custom without providing aa exrlanatim 
as to the origins of parental choice of spouses or the 
nestructive dmmignation Laws which perpetuated the custom. 


With respect to women 


- the participation of women in the temperance movement in the 
nineteenth century is the dubject of some emphasis by many 
U.S. history textbooks. Textbooks makea caricature «{ Carrio 
Naticn and her axe, withcut giving an explanation os the severe 
consequences sugfered by the famidies of alcoholics at a time 
when there was virtually no divorce, men controlled the praperaty 
of thecr wives, men were given custody of their children in any 
dispute, and women who worked vuts ide the home were despised. 


4. Unreabcty 


"Many researchers have remarked upon the tendency of instructional 
mifertals tu cgnere facts which are unpleasant, contrversial, on wrech du 
nt congoum with the stated vatue system of the white mjornty cur ture. 
Tertbooks often ignore the existence of prefsudéce, racism, dé sextmuration, 
exploctation, oppression, and interqnrouy conflcct. Many contemporary textbooks 
gocws cn the achievements of individual Black mate and gemale achievers, and 
neglect the current status and problems of a majorsty of Black peopte. 
Others avocd reference to the contemporary situation o4 Native Amerucaws wether 
cur country. The avoidance Of Such Cssues results ch at unrcales tic portrayal 
of out nation ard Cts devekopment. Students arc not provided the orfomation 
they wile need to deal intelligentey with current problems and conkecets. 


"Another example of the aveidance of controversial subjects often 
fowid in textbooks ts the omission of the <ssueds of maternal care and birth 
control. Few secondary lustury books deal with the struggle for adequate 
maternal health care and standards, and the development of berth cont ro€ 
methods and the fight for their acceptance by Margate t Sanger. 
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"Pexhans one of the most serious omissions found 44 found tn text- 
bucks! treatment of the American family. A review of textbooks today, 
as well asa brick reminiscence cf readers we used ag children, will 
prebably conjure up images ofa two-parent, two-child famity, the old- 
ex child a bey, the younger child a gitl. There 46 Little portrayal 
og diveree, the single-parent family, or of families without children. 


"The unread cty of these images dues not prepare students for the 
Lives which they wiel Ewe on the soctety in which they witl be required 
to sunetun. 


5. Fragmentation/lsckation 


"Bias through fragmentation and isolation takes two primary gorms. 
First, content regarding women vr minority groups may be physicatly or 
visually fragmented and isolated, and delivered only in Separate chap- 
ters (e.g., ‘The Contributions of Black Americans,’ 'Bootleggers, 
Sufsnagettes, and Other Diversions’) or even in boxes to .the side of a 
page (c.g., ‘Ten Distinguished Black Americans,’ 'tiumen of Achievement’). 


"Second, raciat-ethnic minority grour members and women may be 
depicted as antenac ting only with persons Cike themelves, never con- 
tacting or impacting the dominant cultures. Faagmentation and 40 ta- 
tron amply that the history, experience, and situations of females and 
minoreties are somehow entineey unrelated to those of the dominant 
culture {usually white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, and mage). 


6, Linguistic Bias 


"Many biased readers contain appalling numbers uf direct quotes 
which disparage the «ntelligence, competence, and worth of ractat- 
ethnic mincrities and females. However, it <6 not onty through 4% 
explicct content but thrvugh (ts very structure that Language conveys 
sex bias. The linguist, Benjamin Whorg, has noted that: 5/ 


'.. fanguage 46 more than a regtection of the structural 
arrangements in seciety. It i irtimately Linked to the 
creations and perception of xeality itself. Eediminating 
vised torminofogu (Ss one concrete way to change and .to 
cvvrect the way we véew cursekves and others.! . 


"There are manu subtle ways that language causes us te create 
and perevar a Luased xeaditu. Tertbueks frequently use masculine 
terms and plriases, "Our sorxekathers'’ or ‘Man and His World,’ to reser 
to all people. Use ef the proneun 'he' contcnuakly emphasizes the one- 
sexed vcew of tre textbouk wortd. Biased cecupational terums such as 
poccceman, maieman, and fireman, Limit and deny the occupations of half 
the seaders. Imbalance cr word vader (boys and girks, men and women, 
he and she} weth the mage continual taking gust place <5 another 
corm of baas threuah Panauaage. 
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. "The adjectives used to deseribe rackal-ethnic groups frequently 
neglect bias. Examples 0§ dome of these biases include: 


Language Amplicitly justifies the Seizure of Native Lands by 
mone goal-directed white Americans who "travel! on ‘settled! 
their way Westward. ; " 


~ Immcgrant groups are often referred to as 'hondes' on "suuuns:! 
_ These teuns serve to dehumanize, and to reduce the diversity 
and vurration within any group of peop2e. ; 


Bias in Instructional Hateriaks: Its Possibte Effects 
—s a, 
~f ‘ 

"Although research has not yet precisely defined the effects of biased 
matertals on students, there ane sevenak studies which suggest a significant 
egfect of reading content upon the attitudes, behavior, and achievement 0 4 
students. @- ~ 

"The potential ee egsect of reading materials has been 

enting that chitdien's attitudes Zowand ; 


character presentations of these gorups in texts, and in a negative 

direction after negative presentation. Atthough these studies measwied 

oney the children's immediate unritten responses, there is at Least one 

‘otudy which suggests the Long-term strength of children's reading material 

a a force <n sociakization. Cross-cultural research by McCLekland $/ describes 
a strong positive relationship between achievement imagery in children's books 
and a culture's subsequent economic growth. In the period preceding acceler- 
ated economic development a high incidence of achievement Amages in books 


and values. 


"For a number of years there has been some concern among educators 
regarding the higher ocewnrence Of reading difficulties in boys than girls 
at the elementary schook Level, This sex difference in early reading achievement 
has frequently been offered as a rationale fon the textbooks’ disproportionate 


a different interpretation 0f the relationship between the reading performance 
of boys and the dmages of makes in textbooks. Frasher and Walker 7/ suggest 
that the stereotyped 'activity- oriented! portrayal of boys in readers may 

4n fact contribute to boys' nedding difficulties. By giving the impression 
that boys ane almost constantly riding bikes, climbing trees, on ACS CULNG j 
their mothers on Little S445teAS KOM difficulties, readers may provide boys 
Cctteey Aeingorvement for reading on other Language-related activities and 
5RLCLA, 
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"A nekated concern in our society has been the reading achctevement 
scones obtained by many inner-city students (predominantly members of 
naciak-ethnic minority groups), which are Lower than those typically 
obtained by suburban students (predominantly white) . Although there 
are many possible explanations for this phenomenon, nesearnch indicates 
that it may be due, at Least in part, to the failure of textbooks to 
neglect adequately the existence and expertences of minority people. 

In one such study, the use of a multi-ethnic reading series with a 
nacially-mixed group of inner-city 64st grade children produced high 
achievement gains in all skill areas as well ads a preference for the 
multi-zethnic text over an all-white text. 

"Although we cannot'give a precise indication ¢f the impact of , 
biased textbooks and instructional materials on the outcomes for stu- . 
dents, the cumulative evidence suggests that such bias Shapes the sub- 
sequent behavion of Students and contributes to the maintenance 04 
institutional bias. Specifically, each form of bias serves to Limct the 
devekopment of students in the following ways: 


6 Exclusion and invisibility may provide our students with an 
inacewrate view of the composition of the world in which they 
Live. For students ‘of the excluded group or groups, the efgect 
of the invisibidity 46 to deny them an affvunation of their 
existence and to convey to them a message of Andignificance in 
nekation to the total society. 


e Stereotyping denies students a knowkedge of the diversity, 
complexity, and variation which characterize any group of 
human beings. Persons who see themselves portrayed only in 
stereotypic ways may interanctize these stereotypes, and {ack to 
identify and develop their own unique abilities, Antenests, and 
potentiag. : 


e Imbalance Limits student knowledge of the vartous perspectives 
and interpretations which must be applied for a complete under- 
standina of historteal and contemporary realities. 


@ limeatity and avoidance gives students onky a partial portrart 
of our nation, <ts devetcpment, and of the information they need. 


Fragmentation and dsokation deny students knowledge of the 
ung2uence and the contributions of women and other minoritces 
te contemporary society. 


@ The very structure of the language encourages students tv con- 
struct a based perception of themselves, of others, and of the 
neabity of their world. 


Our task as educators is not only to pressure for the publication 
ek bias-kace textbcoks and materials, but also to neutralize and com- 
bat the stereotyped «mages which may be found <n the textbooks and 
materiats which are beéng used cn classrooms throughout the nation. 
During the next activities of this session, we wikk be examining some 
62 the waus that we can work te combat bias in textbooks and Anstiuc~ 
fremat mater s.” 
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B. Questions and Answers ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should provide time for answering any questions which 
may be raised by participants or for the clarification of any points which 
may be unclear to participants. 


IV. BREAK TIME REQUIRED: 10 MINUTES 
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IDENTIFYING THE FORMS OF BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIALS TIME REQUIRED: 40 MINUTES 
(A) Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 
(B) Individual activity--"Identifying Sex 

_. Bias in instructional Materials" ( 5 minutes) 
(C) Small group discussions ; (10 minutes) 
(0) Individual activity--"Identifying Racial- 

Ethnic Bias in Instructional Naterials" ( 5 minutes) 

(E) Small group discussions (16 minutes) 
(F) Total group processing ( 5 minutes) 
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Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


e to provide participants with concrete examples of sex and racial- 
ethnic bias in instructional materials 


@ to provide participants with an Opportunity to extend their skills 
in identifying and remedying bias in instructional materials 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: ‘ 
rf 
e "Summary of the Forms of Bias"--Teacher Worksheet 1 
e “Identifying Sex Bias in Instructional Materia!$"--Teacher Worksheet 
8 
e “Identifying Racial-Ethnic Bias in Instructional Materials"--Teacher 
Worksheet 9° 
For facilitator use: None 
Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


@ thoroughly review this total session outline and all participant 
materials 


e review suggested introductory comments and adapt them to accommodate 
group needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: 


A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with practice 
in identifying and remedying biased materials. [t builds on the previous 
lecturette on "Forms of Bias in Instructional Materials" and the worksheet 
entitled "Summary of Forms of Bias in Instructional Materials." This work- 
sheet should be used as a reference for the exercise. 
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The facilitator should note that two different worksheets are used 
for this exercise--one which deals with sex bias in instructional 
materials and another which deals with racial-ethnic bias. Each of 
these reflect different levels of analysis. The worksheet dealing 
with sex bias was developed by Myra Sadker and David Sadker to i] lus- 
trate the forms of sex bias which may be found in instructional 
materials. 


The worksheet on racial-ethnic bias was prepared from materials 
developed by the Council on Interracial Books for Children and it 
focuses specifically on information provided in U. S. History text- 
books. 

/ 

, It is unlikely that participants will be able to wérk through all 
of fhe examples provided in the time allocated for this activity. The 
facilitator may wish to select a few examples to use for discussion 
during the time allocated, or to ask groups of participants to deal with 
different examples. The*facilitator should explain that it may not 
be possible to complete all of the examples and urge participants to 
review them in greater detail at their leisure. 


Suggested introductory comments: 


"ACthough textbvok publishers have given effort to the etimination 
vf nackak-ethnic bias in textbooks and instructional materials and 
samélar efforts are undeway to eliminate .sex bias in materials, we 
still sind examples of bias even in new materials. Even 6 new 
materials are snee of bias we know that the biased textbooks which may 
be found in classrooms today wil probably be in use for many years to 
come. Therefore, it 48 important that each of us 48 able to analyze 
materials and identify vartous forms of raciat-ethnic and sex bias. 

In addition, we Should be able to remedy. bias by suggesting changes 
and neviscons which are bias free. Teaching these same skikls to your 
students provades a method of increasing their critical reading SRiLLS. 


"During the next activitios we wefl be Aevceming various methods 
of cdentisying and dealing with bias in instructional matertats. Farst, 
we wike exanine bias to identify the forms of bias which we just du- 
cussed. You will want te reser to 'Sunmary of the Foams of Bias-- 
Teacher Worksheet 7' 28 we work with duo other weaksheets which may be 
Svund dn your materctars . . : 


"Peease turn to Teacher Worksheet & entctled ‘Identifying Sex 
Beas ur Drs Crue tional Materials.’ You will note that this worksheet 
provides fen examples of cndtructtonal materials. You are adked to 
nead each example, determine whether sex bias ts mesent, and indicate 
how such bias may be comected." 


"Adter we have completed Teacher Worksheet &, you will be ‘asked 
te Share your responses with a small group. Then yeu will be .asked to 
work woth Teacher Worksheet 9, entitled 'Identifying Ractat-Ethnic Bias 
in Instructconal Materiats.' The Latter worksheet asks you to cdentify 
vartous founds of dias in materials taken from u. S, History textbooks. 
Again, vou will be asked to discuss this worksheet in small groups and 
co: the tetae qreup. You may not be able to finish these worksheets, 
14 80, you may wish to concentrate on doing a few examples here so that 
yeu widerastand how they are formulated and complete them at your Leisure. 
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"You ule have about 5 minutes to complete Teacher Worksheet & and another 
10 minutes to dicusss itiin your small groups." 


The facilitator may wish to assign examples of various tables or groups 
Since it may be difficult for participants to finish all of the examples. 


B. Individual activity--"Identifying Sex 
Bias in Instructional Materials" ( 5 minutes) 


The facilitator should provide approximately 5.minutes for the partici- 
pants to review and complete Teacher Worksheet 8 entitled "Identifying Sex 
Bias in Instructional Materials." 


C. Small group discussions (19 minutes) 


After participants have had abdut 5 minutes to complete the worksheet 
or their assigned examples, the facilitators should ask them to form groups 
of four to six to discuss their responses. The facilitators Should circulate 
among the groups and note any questions or issues which should be discussed 
by the total group. 


D. Individual activity--"Identifying Racial- 
Ethnic Bias in Instructional Materials" ( 5 minutes) 


After participants have had an opportunity to discuss Teacher Worksheet 
8 in small groups for about 10 minutes, they should be asked to move on to 
Teacher Worksheet 9, entitled "Identifying Racial-Ethnic Bias in Instructional 
Materials." In many instances this workshee: will be more difficult for 
participants since it requires background knowledge of U. S. History and it 
Provides more subtle examples of bias in many instances. In addition, some 
of the information provided in the participant's answer sheets found in the 
Appendix may be difficult for participants to accept. If this is the case, 
the facilitator should refer back to the exercise on perceptions and make 
the point that our perceptions are determined by our experience. Perceptions 
vary according ta the position from which persons experience » various events. 
Participants may not agree with the forms of bias cited but the exercise 
is provided to give them a different perspective for their consideration. 
Additional readings are also listed for those who wish to examine each 
exaniple in greater detail. 


E. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 

When participants fiave completed the worksheet or those portions cf the 
worksheet which were assigned, the facilitator should ask them to discuss 
their responses in the same groups which were formed earlier. 

F. Total group processing ( 5 minutes) 

After participants have had an opportunity to discuss the worksheet 
the facilitator should reconvene the tctal group and process the activities. 
Some of the questions which might be used for processing the activities 
include: 

@ What were your reactions to the worksheet on identifying sex bias? 


@ What other :xamples of sex bias can you identify from your experience? 
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@ What were your reactions to the’ worksheet on racial-ethnic 
bias? * 


e What other examples of bias can you identify from your expe- 
rience? 


e What forms of bias do you think are more prevalent when we 
consider sex bias? 


@ What forms of bias do you think are most prevalent when we 
consider racial-ethnic bias? ‘ 


Points which should be made by the facilitator include: 


e Some of the forms of bias may he more frequently applied to 
sex bias than to racial-ethnic bias, e.g., linguistic bias may 
be more frequently identified when considering forms of Sex 
bias even though we can identify examples of linguistic bias 
as applied to racial-ethnic groups. 


e The categories outlined in the lecturette and the worksheet 
(exclusion/invisibility, stereotyping, etc.) provide us with 
a framework for identifying and classifying various forms of 
dias. 


e As teachers, we have responsibility for helping Students increase 
their critical reading skills. One of the ways we can do this 
is to teach them the skills for identifying and remedying sex 
bias and racial~ethnic bias. 
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IDENTIFYING BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 


CONTENT ANALYSIS TIME REQUIRED: 25 MINUTES 
(A) Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 
(B) Individual activity--"Identifying Content 
Analysis in Instructional Materials" (10 minutes) 
(C) Total group processing (10 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


e to provide participants with a method of analyzing race and sex bias 
in instructional materials 


e to provide participants with an opportunity to assess their skills 
in identifying bias in instructional materials 


e to provide participants with a technique which may be used with 
students in the classroom 


Materials needed: 
For participant use: 


e "Teaching Critical Reading Skills: A Guide for Analyzing Racial and 
Sexual Bias"~--Teacher Worksheet 10 


For facilitator use: None 


Facilitator preparation requi red: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


e@ thoroughly review this tutal session outline and participant materials 


e review suggested introductory comments and adapt them to accommodate 
group needs and facilitator style 


A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with another 
method of examining instructional materials for bias. This content analysis 
technique provides a method for anaiyzing materials and for involving 
students in similar activities. 


Suggested introductory comments: 


"We have spent some time now reviewing textbook materials for bias and 
nemedying the various forms of bias which may be identified. We would now 
Ccke te spend some time on a.ther method of ddentifying bias in materials 
kneum as content analysis. Content analysis simply nrnegers to the systematic 
examination cf materials, both quantitive and qualitive, to tdentify instances 
of bias. We wile be spending some time doing a modified content analysis of 
materials in onder to: 
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@ examine our own results with those of textbook researchers 


@ a58e4 and extend our skills in.the identification of btas 4n 
matercals 


@ review a technique which may be adapted and used in the class- 
noom to assist students in cdentifying and combating the effects 
of bias tn materials 


"PRease turn to Teacher Worksheet 10, entithed ‘Teaching Crrtical 
Reading Skivls: A Guide far Analyzing Racial and Sexual Bias in 
ELementary Readers.’ You will note that the material included 44 de- 
signed for use with elementary reading texts but it 46 an example 
of a technique which may be adapted to any type of materials. 


"During the time we have available today we will be considering 

the sample Story (adapted {nom an actual reader) beginning on page 3, 
and using the cuntent analysis foun which appears on page Il, tach of you 
Should nead the story and the directions for compceting the content 
mnatysis sheet, and then fil out the content anatysis form, Vue to the 

me Limitations, we are asking you to consider onky two characters, 
cother and the American, for our purposes today. 1% you have addition- 
al time, complete the sheet for other characters in the stony. Note 
that the analysis form includes three different pages. Remember that 
you will be considering both nacial-ethnic and sex bias in your analysis.” 


8B. Individual activity--"Identifying 
Content Analysis in Instructional 
Materials" (10 minutes) 


Individuals should be provided time to read the story and complete 
the sheet for at least two of the characters. If participants have 
additional time, they may wish to analyze other characters. The facil- 
jtator should circulate around the room answering any questions and 
providing any clarification which may be needed. 


C. Total group processing (10 minutes) 


After participants have had approximately 10 minutes to complete 
the content analysis of Esther and the American, the facilitator. 
should reconvene the total group. Some of the questions which may be 
used for this purpose include: 


e Did you identify instances of sex bias? 
e Did you identify instances of race bias? 


e How could you use this technique with students in your class- 
room? 


It is important to point out to participants that this technique 
can be adapted for use with students in order to help them identify 
bias so that they may evaiuate it and combat its effects. Many partici- 
pants may wish to offer specific suggestions for classroom use. This 
technique is particularly important because it provides a method of 
using the biased materi>!s which are present in most classrooms in an 
affirmative manner which can contribute to the learning anc the devel op- 
ment of all students. 
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DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN BIASED AND NONBIASED 
MATERIALS TIME REQUIRED: 30 MINUTES 


(A) Introductory comments 


(B) Smail group activity--"Distinguishing ; 


( 5 minutes) 
Betwe2n Biased and Nonbiased Materials" ie minutes ) 
( 


(C) Total group processing 5 minutes) 
(D) Action planning 10 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 
The purposes ci this activity-are: 


e to provide participants with an overview of biased, sex and race-fair, 
and sex and race-affirmative materials 


e to provide participants an opportunity to identify sex-and race-fair 
materials 


@ to provide participants with an opportunity to identify actions which 
they can take t+ reduce and to combat bias in instructional materials 


Materials ‘needed: 
For participant use: 


e "Distinguishing Among Sex- and Race-Biased and Nonbiased Materials"-- 
Teacher Worksheet 11 


e "Distinguishing Among Sex- and Race- “Biased and Nonbiased Materials"-- 
Teacher Worksheet 12 


ror facilitator use: None 
Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 
@ thoroughly review the total ses;ion outline and participant materials 


e review suggested introductory comments and adapt it to accommodate 
unigue group needs and facilitator style 


Procedure: 
A. Introductory comments ( 5 minutes) 


The purpose of the introductory comments is to provide participants with 
an overview for identifying biased, sex-and race-fair, and Sex and race- 
affirmative materials. 


Suagested comments: 


"Thus far dirtig tris se55con we have examined a number of ways 06 
considertig sex and race bdas in tnstructional materials, As we have ~ 
examined vartcus types of material, you have probably been aware that there 
are degrees cf bias in materials. The bias in materials may be blatantly 
of festive or may be very subtle. a — 
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"Just as you may have noticed the degrees of difference in the 
bias which may be found in materials, you may also have noticed that 
there ane degrees of difference found in the development of nomexist 
and nonracist materials. Two kinds of nonsexist and nomacist mate- 
nits have been tdentified--those which ane sex and race fair and those 
which are sex and “ace affirmative, 


"Sex-and nace- fair materials reflect a philoscphy of equal and 
fair treatment of females and makes of all nactat-ethnic groups. Sex 
and nace~fairn materials would not contain any of the forms of bias * 
which we have identified during the earlier activities of this sesscon. 
Race- fair materials would include content and cllustrations which 
provide a balanced treatment of the various racial-ethnic groups in 
the population. Sex-fain materials would present females and males 
an equak numbers and provide content or ikeustrations which are face 
from stereotypes. 


"The provision of race-and Sex- fair materials for students <4 an 
amportant goak gor education at all Levels, but simply providing 
representative, nonstereotyped images of minorities and women may not 
be adequate to overcome the effects of past discrimination and bias. 
Theregore, it may be necessary to provide students with af ivunative 
materials as well as nace-and sex-fair materials. Affcunative mate- 
rals not unly praesent, but actually emphasize nondstereotyped attitudes, 
thanacterts tics and behaviors. They stie%s Changes in society and in 
the opportunities which are becoming available to minorities and women. 
In addition, they may previde information uhich has heretofore been 
So ne unknoun regarding the history and contributions of minorities 
and women. 


"The primary goak of affiumative materials is to combat the 
essects of present bias and discrimination in our society. Althouah 
we are beginning to see a greater amount of race and sex- facr materials 
an the ckassroom, they may not be enough to combat- the effect of past 
4mages and the impact of the other messages in our Lives which may be 
nackst on sexist. 


"AL this tome we are going to ask you to examine some matercals 
to see 4f you can Adentify examples of biased, race and sex fair, and 
nace and sex-affrumative materials. PLease turn to Teacher Workshect 
11, entditled 'Distinguishing Among Sex and Race-Biased and Nonbtased 
Materials.’ Would you please form aroups of four to s4x personds and 
discuss gach of the examples in the small groups to determine whether 
the materials are biased, nace and Sex fair, and nace and sex af hvuna- 
tive. You'll have about 10 minutes for thes activity.” 


B. Small group discussions (10 minutes) 


The facilitator should make sure that all participants have been 
included in a smal] group and be available to answer any questions or 
make any clarifications which are necessary. Participants should be 
provided about-10 minutes for this activity. The facilitator may wish 
to assign different examples to various groups around the room to en- 
sure. that each of the illustrations are covered. 


C. Total group processing ( 5 minutes) 


When the groups have finished the worksheet or those portions of 
the worksheet which were assigned, the facilitator should reconvene the 
total group. Questions which might be used to process the small qroup 
discussions are: 


“a he 


@ Which of the examples were most difficult to classify? 


e Which of the examples were least difficult to classify? 


e What examples of race-and sex-fair and/or race-and sex-affirmative 
instructional materials have you used? 


Points which should be made during the processing of the discussion 
include: 


@ The materials used in the classroom should provide examples not only 
of race-and sex-fair materials, but also race and sex-affirmative 
materials. The numbers of both types of materials are increasing 
and teachers may wish to begin developing collections of basic and 
supplementary materials for use in the classroom. 


e It is important that we remember that instructional materials should 
a be examined for evidence of both race and sex bias. Materials may 
be race fair or race affirmative and yet provide sexist images. 
Similarly, nonsexist materials may also provide examples of racism. 


When the faciiitator closes the group processing, she/he should refer 
participants to Appendix B which contains other worksheets which are designed 
to assist teachers and students increase their skills in remedying sex and 
race bias. They may wish to take. time after the workshop to review these 
worksheets and test their skills in remedying race and sex bias in materials. i 


| D. Action plannis . . (10 minutes ) 


The purpose of this activity is to encourage participants to identify 
specific steps which they can take to reduce and to combat bias in instruc- 
tional materials. Comments which may be used for introducing the activity 
are provided telow. 


"During this session we have identified a number of ways in which we can 
Ancrease our skills and our students’ skills in identifying and combating ~ 
bias in instructional materials. At tis point, we'd Leke you to think 
about the meaning of these activities and other activitins which you can 
ddentify for your classroom. what specific steps can you take te reduce 
and 40 combat bias in the instructional materiats found in your classroom 
and in your school? 


"Would you please take out Teacher Worksheet 12 and spend a few minutes 
Adentifying these actions which you plan to take which can contrrbute to 
combating bias in dnstuctional materials." 


Participants should be provided about & minutes to identify any actions 
which they may wish to take. 


When participants have completed the worksheet, the facilitator may wish 
to take a few minutes to discuss some of the actions which have been identified 
in the total group. 
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SUMMARY, EVALUATION AND CLOSING TIME REQUIRED: -15 MINUTES 


(A) Summary comments ( 5 minutes) 
(B) Evaluation of application session ( 5 minutes) 
(C) Closing comments ( 5 minutes) 


Purpose of the activity: 


The purposes of this activity are: 


e to summarize the activities of Application Sessions A and B for 
Instructional Personnel 


e to provide participants an opportunity to evaluate the activities 
of the Application Sessions 


e to provide appropriate closing remarks 


Materials needed: 


+ 


For participant use: Workshop Evaluatton Form (Teacher Worksheet T-13) 


For facilitator use: None ‘ * 


Facilitator preparation required: 
The facilitator(s) should: 


e review the total session outline and participant materials 


@ review suggested summary and closing comments and adapt them to fit 
unique needs of the group and facilitator style 


Procedure: 


A. Surtmary comments ~° ( 5 minutes) 

The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with a summary 
of Application Sessions A and B. This might be implemented with comments 
such as the fo! lowing. 


"During Application Sessions A and B, we have focused on two vf the 
pronary roles of the classroom teacher--our roles as classrvom managers and 
our oles as curriculum managers. As we have examined these roLes we have 
tdentcgied many of the ways that bias and discrimination may be mand fest as 
we unplement these nokes. 

4 

"AS chaussrcom managers we have revdewed seme cf the ways we <iteract 
with students as we may be perpetuating sex discrimination and sex bias; 
we hav. ddentified some of the strategies which may be used for overcumeay 
Sex bias and sex discrimination, and we have <dentijced some of the actions 
which we can take <n the Implementation of Title 1X and the attainment of 
Sex equity. ’ ‘ 
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"AS curriculum managers we have examined the various forms of 
racial-ethnic and sex bias whic ~ay be manifest in instructional 
miteuials, revicived variaus methuds for identifying bias, and considered 
methods fur combating bias in indtrauctional materials. Each of 
these activities provided a framework for the steps which each-of us 
can take within her/his classroom to make sex and race equity a reakity. 


"Although we have focused on these two major roles of the teacher, 
cur responsibilities do not end here. In addition to these rnokes there 
are two other roles which are important to understanding how we can 
make a maximum contribution to implementing Tithe 1X and achieving 
equity in Schools. 


"Ancther acle which 46 dmportant for each of us to understand 44 
our redsponsibality for cnstitution building. The effects of our ac- 
tions do not end at the door of our classroom. Each of us has an 
cpportuntty for contributing to the development of institutions which 
provide a structure and a cLimate which demonstrates a commetnent to 
equity. We unplement our redsponsibclity fon this nole by understanding 
how Tithe IX 45 being implemented in the district--how well the proce- 
dural reqdinements of the regueation have been carried out; by working 
with facurty and students to understand and utihize the grievance 
procedure in positive ways; by working with other teachers as you 
share your insights in Learnings; and by ensuring that the concepts 
of equity are observed in your functioning in the ckassrzoom, the 


_ School, the community, and dn your profedsconak organizations. 


"Teachers can and must provide Leadership within the district 
uich <s supportive of efforts to implement Title IX and to achieve 
sex equity as well ads demonstrate that Leadership as they deliver 
educational services to students. During the next Generic Session you 
uwitl be asked to give consideraticn to your role as institution butkd- 
ers. You will be considering change and the specific actions which you 
can take to assist in the attainment cf institutional change. 


"Another role which 16 dmportant to each of us 44 the rnoke of “~~ 
teacher a learner. As professionals we have responsibility not only 
for facilitating the optimal growth ond development cf our students, 
but alse to ensure that we undertake those efforts which are necessary 
for our own continued growth and development. There 46 evidence to 
suggest that teachers who provide students with modets of vital " 
gicwurg persons comnitted to increasing their knowtedge and skills are 
essential to achieving that growth in students. 


"During this workshop we have tued to open up some areas for your 
considerrtion and te provide experiences which would assist the develop- 


ment of RnowLedge and insight. This can be onky a first dtep. many of 


the areas covered today require continued exploration and study. You 
ean continue that exploration by developing a plan for your own read- 
ing, by working with other teachers to develop nonsexist and nomactst 
matwrias, by attending courses or workshops which expand on the cssueds 
raised today, and by using your classroom experience as a means of test- 
ing and refining owr knowledge and skies. 


"As you prepare to move back into the classrcom we hope that you 
will have a nen meaning in your nokes as chassnoom manngers, ab cwi- 
ct:€um managers, as institution builders, and as Learners; and that you 
will utilize the opportunity provided by each of these nofes to increase 
the equity provided all students in our schools." 
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B. Evaluation of Application Sessions (5 minutes) 


The purpose of this activity is to provide participants with an 
opportunity to evaluate Application Sessions A and B. This may be 
introduced with comments such as the following: 


"We would Like each of you to take out Teacher Worksheet 13 which 
ds the workshop evatuation form. You will note that the questions 
provided in this evatuation are designed to obtain two kinds of 
information: 


@ Your feedback regarding this workshop--What activities were most 
useful? Which ones were Least helpful? What do you believe you 
gained from the workshop? Your answers to these questions can 
help us to improve our future inservice training programs. Please 
Andicate any ideas which you my have regarding activities which 
could assist you and ether teachers in achieving sex equity. 


@ Your ideas regarding future needs and follow-up--We are also asking 
you to help us in identifying follow-up activities and areas for 
future indervice training programs. PLease indicate any ideas 
which you may have regarding activities which-could assist you 
and other teachers to attain sex equity. 


"would you take a moment or two to complete the form and twm it in 
before you Leave?" 

C. Closing Comments (5 minutes) 

The closing comments provide the facilitator with the opportunity for 


recognizing the work of any persons who have assisted with the session, 
thanking .participants for their assistance. 
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SEX BIAS IN CLASSROOMS AND INSTRUCTION 


Teacher Worksheet 1 


. Based on your experience and observation, list the major forms or examples 


of the differential treatment of females and males in the classroom or in 
instructional situations. o ie 


» 


What’ kinds of efforts are you aware of related to the implementation of 
Title IX/the attainment of sex equity which have been effective in reducing 
Sex differentiation in the classroom and instructional situations? 


Which forms of sex differentiation in the classroom and in instruction do 
you think will be easiest to overcome and why? 


Which forms of sex differentiation in the classroom and in.instruction do 
you think will be most difficult to overcome and why? 
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Ds NE eo you think is the most important reSource/support/skill for the 
we of sex differentiation in the classroom and in instruction? 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Teacher Worksheet 2 


Invisibility 


Girls form a quiet background to the active role ef boys in the 
classroom. Teachers interact far more frequently with boys: rewarding 
them for their academic work, punishing them, talking to them, question- 
ing them, and years later, remembering them, far more often than girls. 
Girls have become the silent majority, almost invisible members of the 
classroom population. Female invisibility is underscored by bulletin 
board and other displays which frequently omit women entirely. 


Stereotyping 


Many teachers assume that the male half of the species shares one’ 
set of abilities, interests, values, and roles, and thé-female haif a 
different set of these characteristics. These stereotyped expectations 


. ignore individual differences, affect the teacher's behavigr and serve 


to limit the full development of male and female students. Teachers 
often reward boys for active, assertive, curious behavior, while reward- 
ing girls for appreciative, dependable and considerate behavior. When 
these stereotyped teacher expectations are reinforced by stereotyped 
models, pictures, and other displays, children receive more messages 

of "appropriate" sex role ,behavior; and many children learn to limit 
their careers and capabilities in order to fit these stereotyped roles. 


Fragmentation/Isolation 


By arbitrarily separating boys and girls in classroom procedures 
such as lining up, the formation of work groups, and the organization 
of recreational activities, teachers promote the fragmentation and 
articificial isolation of the sexes. Purposeless separation serves as 
divisive influence and distracts from the goal of sexual equality. When 
represented in the physical environment of the classroom, on bulletin 
boards, and in other displays, the role and contributions of women are 
presented separately and secondly, as though the female role is only a 
corollary to the mainstream of the human experience. 


Linguistic Bias 


The same forms of language bias which emerge in instructional 
materials may also emerge in the language of the classroom. Sex-biased 
words such as mankind and salesman, and the constant reliance on the 
malé pronoun "he" to refer to both males and females, are examples of 
sexist language patterns which belittle the role ana importance of fe- 
males. As in the other cases of bias, the physical displays in the 
room may also reflect sexist messages, in this case, biased language. 
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5. Imbalance/Selectivity : 


The educational system reflects an imbalance in compensatory educational 
programs. Special education programs alleviate learning problems which tend 
to affect boys while generally ignoring those which hamper girls. Therefore, 


although there are special education programs for reading and emotional learning 


. 


problems, there are few special programs in spatial relations and mathematics. 
Compensatory education programs reflect a sex bias in the selection of the type 
of learning problems to be recognized and remedied, and this imbalance works 
to the disadvantage of females. ® 


6. Unreality 


In spite of the many sources of sex bias in classroom interaction, most 
teachers and teacher educators are unaware of their own roles in promoting 
educational inequality. In order to overcome this unreality of sex bias 
in the classroom, educators should be made aware of the sources and impact 
of biased interactions. Activities provided for students should prepare 
them for the reality of their future lives. 
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IDENTIFYING SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM | 


“ 


Teacher Worksheet 3 


After reviewing the "Summary of the Forms of Bias in Instructional Pro- 
cedures” (Teacher Worksheet 2), you are ready to develop your skills in 
analyzing and remedying sex bias in the classroom. 


In each of the following case examples, a classroom incident is described. 
If you do not detect any sex bias in a case study, just write down "no" and 
go on the next case. If you do detect bias, write down the form of bias, 
and indicate how the bias might be corrected. 


1, Principal: (describing the elementary curriculum to a group of parents on 
visiting day) ‘ 


"SO as you can see, we have a number of innovative programs and curricular 
material in our school. I am particularly proud of our special education program 
which includes comprehensive learning modules in reading disabilities and spatial 
visualization disabilities." - 

Is there sex bias in this situation? 

If so, what form? 


——— 


How could the bias be corrected? ’ 


mw: 
2. Teacher comments made during a 5th grade social studies lesson: 


"Excellent work, Jim. You've really got a good grasp of the causes of 
the Civil Wan." 


"Pete and Al, cut out the horsing around, and get going on your reading 
assignment." 


"Wanda, I want you to know how pleased I am with the way you're behaving 
today." ‘ 


"That does it, Pete. It's after school for you." 


“Alex, the paper you handed in last week was excelléht. You should be 
very proud." 
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Is there sex bias in this situation? 


If so, what form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 


"T want all the boys up front, where I can see them. This class is not for 
goofing off. We are going to work:" 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 


TOPICS LISTED ON AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BULLETIN BOARD 
HEADLINES THE ECONOMY POLITICS 


° 


HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENTS TEN GREAT WOMEN 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 
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5. "Okay class, I need help distributing the new textbooks. Could I have three 
boys t6 volunteer to go down to-the office to get the books?" 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form? 


——————— 


How could the bias be corrected? 


6. "So far this semester, We have reviewed the life of the cavemen, man's 
discovery of fire arid his dévélopment of primitive tools." 


* ) 
Is ‘there sex bias in this situation? ‘ 
If so, what form? 2 


How could the bias be corrected? 


7, “At last week's faculty meeting, Ms. Jones, the kindergarten teacher, took 
a strong position against sexist school practices. She pointed to her own 
classroom as an example of a sex-fair environment." 


"Today, the children in Ms. Jones' class are working with paper cutouts 


As each girl finishes her work and comes up to ner desk Ms. Jones automatically 


staples the cut outs together. As each boy completes the paper cut outs, 
Ms. Jones routinely points to the stapler and says, ‘Just staple them all 
, together at the corner.'" 


ig 
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Is there sex bias in this situation? 


If so, what form? __ 


How could the bias be corrected? 


8. "Spelling bee time! Boys to the right, girls line up by the windows. © 
This will be an exciting contest." 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form?_ 


——<——$— 


How could the bias be corrected? 


9, "We will be working with the drill press today. Both boys and girls 
will have an equal chance to work with it. But I don't want any girls 


t going near it until I have a chance to demofistrate how it operates." 
7) ; N 
° Is there sex bias in this situation? ates 
If so, what form? _~ = ied 


How could the bias be corrected? 


10. "The school standards on decorum are quite clear. No jeans. No 
sleeveless shirts. No sandals. Only exceptions due to medical reasons 
will be allowed." 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 


If so, what form? 


— ee — cee oO 


How could the bias be corrected? 
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12. "The results on the standardized mathematics achievement were ver 
We may have some future mathematicians in our class. And even some women 


"Room 107 is the scene of a great deal of commotion. The grades for the 

chemistry course have been announced, and a number of students have done 

poorly. In the back of the room, Bob and Sally are particularly upset, 

and are almost near tears. The teacher is disturbed by this reaction, and 

calls them up after class. ‘Take it easy, Sally. I know you're upset, * 
but things will work out; and Bob, pull yourself together. You shouldn't 

be coming apart like this. '" 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 


é 


y encouraging. 


_ mathematicians." 
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How could this bias be corrected? 


Is therersex Diag in this situation? . 
s. . 


If so, what form? 


. 
» 
= ’ 


"As part of our ‘future careers' program, we will have four speakers tomorrow 


morning. Mr. Jacobs will discuss carpentry. Mr. Phillips will talk about the 
field of medical technology. Dr. Roberts will discuss the role of a physician. 
And Mr. Morgenthau will tell about his job as a small independent businessman." 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 
If so, what form? 
How could the bias be corrected? 
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14, 


15, 


"Physics is not an edsy Course, but it can be an important foundation for a 
career in science. All students are expected to meet minimum standards at 
least, and hopefully do a lot better. Anyone needing extra help, See me. 
That's what I'm here for. Okay, let's get to work." oa 


% 
Is there sex bias in this situation? 


If so, wnat form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 


"It's time to form into your groups. Those with previous experience in 
automotive mechanics go to station 1. Those with a limited background go 


to station 2. And those with no knowledge of auto mechanics at all, report 
to station 3." ; 


Is there sex bias in this situation? 


If so, what form? 


How could the bias be corrected? 
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RECOGNIZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST PRACTICES’ AND BEHAVIORS - 


Teacher Worksheet 4 


Directions: Listed below are a number of behaviors/practices related to classroom 


management and/or curriculum which have implications for equal education opportunity 
for female and male students. Read each item and determine where it would fall 
according to the following categories: . 


@ Sexist 
D - Discriminatory practice/behavior - violates Title IX or other Federal 
nondiscrimination laws 


B - Sex-biased practice/behavior - reflects a bias or Stereotype but is not 
a violation of Title IX or other Federal 
nondiscrimination laws 


e Nonsexist “. 
F - Sex-fair practice/behavior - treats both sexes in equal or similar ways CS 


A - Sex-affirmative practice/behavior - attempts to compensate for the 
. effects of past discrimination 


Indicate your description of each of the items and label them by placing the 
appropriate letter in each blank. 


1. Not allowing females. to use certain items of classroom machinery 


2. Praising females for their appearance; praising males for their academic 
achievements 
at ~ 
3. Requiring both males and females to wear uniforms which are similar in 
style and price 


4, Encouraging students to ensure that during club elections both females and 
males are considered for leadership positions and to evaluate the assump- 
tions reflected in electing males as president and females as secretary 


5. Presenting a list of possible projects in home economics which would 
appeal to both males and females and allowing students to select that 
which interests them most 


o 


6. Suspending males for fighting; reprimanding females for the same behavior 


7, varticipating in/developing inservice training for teachers on techniques 
for eliminating sex bias and discrimination in the classroom 


8. <Not allowing females to enroll in certain vocational courses without 
written guarantee from an employer that they will be hired pending 
successful completion of the program; making no similar requirement for 
males 
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Providing all students -with informatjon and’ counsel ing regarding ; 


, the changing roles of females and males iff the world of work and 


other life areas and the importance of considering-a variety of 
course options, both sex-craditional and nontraditional - - 


“unishing both males and females who violate the school rule of no 
smoking by assigning detention based on number of offenses 
ae 1 


Maintaining eye contact with members of one sex more than the 
other ’ ; ; “= 


Allowing girls, but not boys, to cry in the classroom 


* 
“wy 
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ASSESSING -SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM 


“Teacher Worksheet § 


~ 
t 
™. 
# ‘ 
4 . . ia 
. * > . 


* Directions: In order to make sure we're providing sex equity for students, we need to 
examine the kinds of interactions we.have with students and the kinds of techniques 
and procedures we use for managing classrooms. Only with such examination can we 

be sure’ that we're providing a-nonsexist learning environment. 


“Listed below are specific teacher behaviors which fall” under two major categories: 
the cognitive/affective classroom environment and the physical classroom environ- 

ment. These are further subdivided into more specific groupings such as treatment 
of students and classroom groups. Please consider each one in terms of ‘what you , 
do in your classroom and check the appropriate column. 


THE COGNITIVE/AFFECTIVE CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


; : : 

é . Verbal_Interaction . 
Do you interact with females and males similarly 
with regard to: 


e 
od o ” «a 


Iways do this 
Doing: this has 
seemed’ important 


either never ‘ 
occurred to me oar 


| 

|; almost 

i I sometimes 
| do this 


ta 


1. the frequency with which you call on them 

2. the frequency with which you praise them 

3. the kinds of behaviors for which you praise them 
4. the kinds of behaviors for-which you punish them 
5. the kinds of disciplinary measures you use 

Use of Language | 

Is your language free of sex bias with regard to: 


6. use Of masculine terminology to refer to all people a7 


‘to members of one sex 


8. word order which consistently places males first (he 
or she, boys and girls, men and women) Fe 


Ry 


a 
a 


7. use or acceptance of derogatory terminology to refer 
' 
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IT almost 
always do 


this 


Nonverbal Interaction 


Do you interact with females and males similarly 
with regard to: 


9. maintaining eye contact with them 
10. ° maintaining close proximity with them 


11. smiling (or other positive nonverbal behav- 
jor) at them 


Treatment of Students 


Do you treat females and males similarly with 
regard to: ° 


12. standards for dress and appearance 


_ 13. the application of classroom rules -and 
privileges . 


‘Behavorial Expectations Set for Students 


14. attitudes, abilities, career goals, work ‘ 
assignments (audiovisual aids, messengers ) 


15. the level and nature of* emotional expression 
that is considered appropriate for the class- 
room 


Evaluation 


Are the standards set for male and female students 
similar with regard to: 


16. expected levels cf academic performance 
(criteria used for evaluation) 


. 


Provisions of Compensatory Instruction 


17. the frequency with which compensatory instruc- 
tion is provided 


A: LT LS, 
* 


18. the nature of compensatory instruction that is 
provided 


a 


THE PHYSICAL CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Visual Displays 


Do you arrange all visual display material to 
avoid bias with regard to: 


19. the frequency with which females and males are A 
a , depicted 
20. ‘sex stereotyping in behaviors, roles, and 
occupations TH-5 
(page 2) 
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{ther 
uccurred te 


I sometimes 
or seemed 


.| do this 
Doing this 
has e 
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20. sex stereotyping ir behaviors, roles and 
occupations 


21. fragmentation and isolation in the pre- 
sentation of material about women 


Written Communication — : \ 


Are all written communications free of linguistic 
bias in terms of: 


22. use of masculine terminology to refer to all 
people 


23. use or acceptance of derogatory terminology to 
refer to members of one sex 


24. word order which consistently places males first 


Classroom Groupings 


Do you make sure that the following are not designated 
on the basis of sex? 


25." seat assignments Or work group assignments 


26. the lining up of stugents for entering or 
. leaving the classroom 


” 
« 


27. play groups for recreational and social activities 
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STEPS I NEED TO TAKE TO ENSURE SEX EQUITY IN MY CLASSROOM 


Teacher Worksheet 6 


After thinking about the forms of bias which may be evident in the management 
of your classroom, please answer the following questions. 


1. In which areas am I most likely to treat female students and male 
students differently? 


2. What things do I need to keep in mind to make sure that my behavior 
is nonsexist? 


3. How could I obtain additional information about the ways I interact 
with female and male students? 


4. The things I need to do when I return to my classroom are: 
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IDENTIFYING SEX BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
CASE EXAMPLE ANSWER SHEET 


Teacher Worksheet 3A. 


Following are suggested responses for Teacher Worksheet 3. In some cases, 
other forms of bias may also apply and facilitators may accept answers that vary 
frum the suggested responses below. i ibe 


1. No bias 


2. Invisibility - The bias could be corrected by increasing interaction 
with female students and praising them for academic 
performance as well as good behavior. 


3. Fragmentation - Another possible answer is stereotyping. The bias 
could be corrected by eliminating the sex segregated 
grouping of students. 


4. Fragmentation in the visual display - The bias could be corrected by 
integrating the accomplishments of women throughout ° 
bulletin board materials. 


5. Stereotyping ~ The bias could be corrected by asking for student 
volunteers to get the new textbooks. 


6. Linguistic bias - The bias could be corrected by referring to cave 
"people;" "People's " discovery of fire; and "tne'r" 
development of primitive tools. 


7. Unreality and stereotyping - The bias could be corrected by having both 
females and males staple their papers. To eliminate 
unreality, Ms. Jones must recognize the various subtle ways 
that sex dias may emerge in her classroom. 


8. Fragmentation - The bias can be’ corrected by eliminating the sex-segregated 
competition. 


: 9. Stereotyping and isolation- The bias can be corrected by indicating 

that no student may go near the drill press until operational — 
procedures have been demonstrated. 

10. No bias 


11. Stereotyping - The bias can be corrected by recognizing expression of 
emotions for both Sally and Bob. 


12. Stereotyping and linquistic bias - The bias could be corrected by 
eliminating the reference to "women mathematicians." 


13. Imbalance and stereotyping - The bias could be corrected by providing 
a balance of female and male speakers. 


14. No bias 
15. No bias ed 
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RECOGNIZING AND IDENTIFYING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST 
PRACTICES AND BEHAVIGRS - ANSWER SHEET 


Teacher Worksheet 4A 


7 Discriminatory Sex Biased Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 
1-6-8 2-11-12 3-5-10 4-7-9 
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IDENTIFYING AND OVERCOMING SEX BIAS 
IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Participant Materials for Application Session B for Teachers 


* Prepared for the 
Title IX Equity Workshops Project 
of the Council of Chief State School: Officers 


by the 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 


National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 7 


lv Exclusion/Invi. ibility: 


Perhaps the most fundamental form of bias in instructional materials 
is the complete or relative exclusion of a particular group or groups from 
representation or consideration in text and/or illustrations. 


Research suggests, for example, that textbooks published prior to 
the 1960's largely omitted any consideration of Black Americans within con- 
temporary society, and indeed rendered Black people relatively invisible 
from accounts or references to America after the Reconstruction. Spanish- 
speaking Americans, Asian Americans, and Native Americans continue to be 
absent from most textbooks, both in terms of their historical roles and 
contributions to our society and with reference to their current status or 
position. Many studies indicate that women, who constitute over 51 percent 
of the U. S. population, represen? approximately 30 percent of the persons 
or characters referred to throughout textbooks in most subject areas. Al] 
of these are examples of the existence of bias through exclusion or invisi- 
bility. 


2. Stereotyping 


When they are included in textbooks, racial-ethnic minority group 
members and both males and females are often portrayed with regard to only 
one particular attribute characteristic or role. Some of the stereotypes 
most frequentiy seen in textbooks include: 


2 a 


@ the portrayal of Asian Americans only as laundry men or cooks; 
e the portrayal of Mexican aie T2005 only as peons or migrant workers; 


e the portrayal of Native imerieane. as either "bloodthirsty savages" 
or "noble sons of the earth"; 


@ the portrayal of women primarily as mothers (and only occasionally 
as nurses, secretaries, or teachers) and as passive, dependent 
persons defined solely in terms of their home and family roles; 


@ the portrayal of men in a wide variety of occupational roles (and 
only occasionally aS husbands and fathers) and as strong, asser- 
tive pe“sons defined primarily in terms of their occupationa! 


roles. 


In textbooks published before the 1960's, the stereotyping of Black 
Americans as "Uncle Remus" or "plantation mammy" characters was frequently 
documented. 


Stereotyping may occur in reference to any of a number of variables: 
physical appearances intellectual attributes, personality characteristics, 
career roles, domestic roles, and social placement (with regard to access 
to roles of personal, social,or institutional power or dominance). 
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3. Imbalance/Selectivity 


Textbooks perpetuate bias by presenting only one interpretation of 
an issue, Situation, or group of people. This imbalanced account restricts 
the knowledge of students regarding the varied perspectives which may apply 
to a particular situation. Through selective presentation of materials, 
instructional materials may distort reality and ignore complex and differ- 
ing viewpoints. As a result, millions of students have been taught little 
or nothing about the contributions, struggles, and participation of women 
and minorities in our society. 


Examples of these distortions include: 


- the origins of European settlers in the New World are emphasized, 
while the origins and heritage of African Americans are frequently 
omitted. 


- the history of Native American Federal relations is frequently 
described in terms of treaties and protection, rather than with 
reference to broken treaties and progressive government appropria- 
tion of Native American lands. 


- references to Chinese immigrants.-emphasize them.as "cheap labor" 
which necessitated the passage of restrictive immigration laws 
and threatened the living standards of other Americans, without 
any mention of the contributions of the Chinese, and the many forms 
of ciscrimination and harassment they experienced. 


- textbooks refer to the fact that "women were given the vote" but 
omit the physical abuse and sacrifices suffered by the leaders 
of the suffrage movement. 


4. Unreality 

Many researchers have remarked upon the tendency of instructional 
materials to ignore facts which are unpleasant or which do not conform with 
the stated value system of the white majority culture. Instructional 
materials often ignore the existence of prejudice, racism, discrimination, 
exploitation, oppression, sexism, and intergroup conflict. Controversial 
topics are glossed over. This unrealistic coverage denies children the 
information they need to recognize, understand, and perhaps some day con- 
quer, the problems that plague society. 


Examples of unreality may be found in materials including discus- 
sions of the improvement of the opportunities for minority groups without 
indicating the problems which are still faced by large numbers of minority 

_group persons or the portrayal of women only in home roles despite the fact 
that a majority of adult women work outside the home. 


5. Fragmentation/Isolation 


Bias through fragmentation and isolation takes two primary forms. 
_First, content regarding minority groups and women may be physically or 
visually fragmented and isolated and delivered only in Separate chapters 
(e.g., "Black Americans and the Winning of the West," "Bootleygers, 
Suffragettes and Other Diversions") or even in boxes to the side of the 
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page (e.g., "Ten Distinguished Black Americans," "Ten Women Achievers in 

Science").° Second, racial-ethnic minority group members and women may be 
depicted as interacting only with persons like themselves, never contact- 
ing or impacting the dominant culture. _ 


Fragmentation and isolation imply that the history, experiences, 
and situations of minority and female persons are somehow entirely unrela- 
ted to those of the dominant culture or cultures (usually white, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant and male). They ignore the dynamic relationship of 
these groups to the development of our current society, and imply the 
continuous progress of the dominant culture without any reliance upon the 
contributions and influence of racial-ethnic minorities and women. 

7 
6. Linguistic Bias 


ma is a powerful conveyer of bias in instructional materials. 
Use of thé generic "he" is an obvious source of bias, but there are also 
many more subtle forms ot linguistic bias. For example: 


- Native Americans are frequently referred to as "roaming," 
"wandering," or “roving” across the land. These terms might be 
used to-apply~ to ‘buffalo or wolves; they suggest a merely 
physical relationship to the land, rather than a social or pur- 
poseful relation. Such language implicitiy justifies the seizure 


of Native lands by more goal-cirected white Americans who "traveled" 


or "settled" their way westward. 


- Immigrant groups are often referred to as "hordes" or "swarms." 
These terms serve to dehumanize, and to reduce the diversity 
and variation within any group of people. 


- Such words as "forefathers," "brotherhood," and "manmade" serve 
to deny the contributions and existence of the 5] percent of the 
U. S. population which is female. 


IDENTIFYING SEX BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS! 


Teacher Worksheet 8 


€ 


Listed below you will find a number of excerpts taken from textbooks and 
instructional materials. Please read each example and determine if sex bias 
is present and if so, identify the form of sex bias which is present. Then, 
see if you can revise the statement in such a way to eliminate or correct the 
bias in the statement. If no sex bias is present, simply indicate "none." 


Example 1] , = 


"Agnes was 10 years old, but she still thought that playing Jack-in-the- 
box would be fun. Since, however, she was the only girl in the family, she 
knew she should help her mother." (Looking Ahead, Houghton Mifflin, 1966, 
Paul McKee, editor, page 70) 

Is sex bias present? 

What form(s) of sex bias? 


Suggested revision: 


Example 2 
"The contemporary farmer is radically different from the frontiersman of 
the past. He is knowledgeable in a complex, scientific endeavor, and his 
livelihood is dependent upon his efficiency." 
Is sex bias present? 
What form(s) of sex bias? 


Sugaested revision: 


aor 


1/ Neveloped by Myra Sadker and David Sadker for the CCSSO Title IX Equity 
lorkshops Project, 1977. ; 
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Example 3 


"The firefighters and police officers held a press conference to ex- 
plain their grievances. The union president acted as spokesperson as she 
read the grievance to the reporters." 

Is sex bias present? 

What form(s) of sex bias? —__ . 


Suggested revisions: 


~N 


‘ Example 4 , 

"Father came home early and noticed Tommy had oeen crying. He put off 
starting dinner and took Tommy for a ‘walk talk.’ Starting high schcol 
certainly nas its problems." 

Is sex bias present? 

What form(s) of sex bias? 


Suggested revisions: 


Example 4 

"The last chapter of a social studies textbook is devoted to American 
.ife curing the 1770's. It includes the following topics: The Economy, 
New Space Explorations, Contributions of Contemporary Women, Domestic 
Politics, Foreign Policy Decisions, Scientific Achievements and the Energy 
Crisis." 

Is this organization sexist? 

What form(s) of sex bias? 


Sugges ted revisions: 


Ls * 
, 
. | ‘ 
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Exampie 6 
ed 


"An elementary textbook uses the following terms: mankind, coed, man 
and wife, women were given the vote, salesman, brotherhoed, forefathers." 


Is this usage sexist? 
What form(s) of sex bias? 


Suggested revisions: 
-2 7 


Example 7 


"In a preview of the future, an elementary social studies textbook pre- 
dicts the areas of change, and is divided into the following sections: 
Changing Values, Family Life, New Roles for Women, Your Participation, 
Community Life, Social Goals and Population, and Need for Education. The 
illustrations reflect male scientists and engineers. The entire section on 
"New Roles for Women' is quoted below:" 


Women in our society are already demanding new roles. By 2000, they may 
have complete equality with men. They will probably do as much work outside 
the home as men do. They will receive the same salaries. By 2000, women 
may also have equal social and political rights. There may be more women in 
government positions. Perhaps by then there will be a woman president. 

Many experts think that, by a the old saying, 'A woman's place is in the 
home,' will no longer apply." (from Qur Working World, The American Way of. ._ 
Life, Lawrence Senesh, SRA, 1973, page 377). 


Is this passage sexist? 


\ 
What form(s) of sex bias? 


Se met enemas Swe on eae Spectre eens 8 98 
. 


Suggested revisions: 


Example 8 


"Sam led, and Helen went after him. Helen held his hand in a hard grip. 
She was timid in the darkness....Helen fell and Sam helped her get up." 
(from Lippincott Basic Reading Program, Glenn McCracken and Charles Walcutt, 
editors, Book E, 1970, page 15). 


Se 
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Is this passage sexist? . 


What forms) of sex bias? . 


Suggested ita od 


Example 9 
The fol lowing sentences appeared in social studies texts: 
"Abigail Adams influenced the social life of the capital." 
"Mr. Hilgard took his wife to the west coast to locate a new house." 
"The typical working man saw his pay check eaten up by inflation." 


- Dy 
Are these sentences sexist? +, 


What form(s) of sex bias? . 


Suggested revisions: 


\ 


Example 10 


"The girls stayed ahead of the boys through the whole game. When it 
ended at dark, they were ahead eight to seven. The boys could hardly believe 
it." (From Roads to Follow, Helen Robinson, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1965, 


page 54). 


1. 
Is this passage sexist? 


What form(s) of sex bias? : 


Suggested revisions: 
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“ IDENTIFYING RACIAL-ETHNIC BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS! 


: 3 Teacher Worksheet’ 9 oN 
pt ; 7 / 


After reviewing "Summary of the Forms of Bias in Textbooks.and Instructional 


Materials "(Teacher Worksheet .7 
and remedying racial-ethnic bias. 


), you are ready to try your hand at analyzing 


Listed below you will find a number of 


examples of statements which appear in U.S. History Textbooks. 


read each example and determine if racial-ethnic bias is present. 


You dre asked to 
If so, iden- 


tify the form(s) of racial-ethnic bias and suggest a revision which would 


eliminate such forms of bias, 


* 
we 


Example 1 


s 


"The first Negroes were shipped to America--to Jamestown--in 1619, the year 
before the Mayflower arrived... the first of millions of Africans-who were 
transported toward these shores in the next two hundred.years." (The Free and 
the Brave, Rand McNally and Company, 1967, p. 140.) —" “. 


Lad 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What form(s) of racial-ethnic bias? 
Suggested revision: 


bs at 


Example 2 } 


"In spite of many hardships ana dangers, hundred of pioneers completed the 
trip to the Cregon country. There they started new farms, new homes, and a new 
way of life." (Man in America, Silver Burdett, 1974, p. 270.) - 


2 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? 


What form(s) of racial ethnic bias? 


IR 


Suggested revision: 


” 
X 


1/ Examples taken from textbooks and compiled by the Council on Interracial 


Books in Stereotypes, Distortions, and Omissions in U.S. History Textbooks 
(Hew York: Council on Interracial Cooks for CHildren, Racism and Sexisri Resource 
Centers for Educators, 1977). wy ae 


Wo £2 
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Example 3 


"To improve their status they. would neéd education, prosperity and able 
leadership. Yet almost no ex-slave in 1865 had even the skills, tools, or 
land needed just tu support himself." 


(The Impact of Qur Past, McGraw-Hill, 
1972, p. 397.) a 


Is racial-ethnic bias. present? 


¢ 


What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


—_—— EEE ooo 


Suggested revisions: 


Example 4 «  - 


"Low-income families have little choice in where they can live. Racial 
prejudice has kept minority groups out of the better neighborhoods and forced 


them into run-down sections of the cities." (Man in America, Silver Burdett, 
1974, p. 624.) : 


( Is racial-ethnic bias present? 


What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


a 


_ “Suggested revision: 


Example 5 
"Fora time,- Chinese workers were in great demand. They helped build the 
transcontingatal railroads. They alsé worked as hou ehold servants or as waiters 


and lTaunderers." America: Its People and Values, Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich, 
1975, p. 551.) i j 

é i: “a 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? 


4 
Pd 


What forms of racial-ethnic bids? 


. - Suggested revision: 


’ T a b 


Example 6 


. . in 1882 Congress enacted a new Chinese Exclusion Act which, with 
several extensions, continued in effect until World War II." (Rise of the 
. American Nation, Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich, 1972, p. 500.) 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


_ suggested revision: 


Example 7 . 


“Japanese born in the United States are called Nisei. When West Coast 
residents got panicky after Pearl Harbor, the Nisei were rounded up. Even thouch 
they were citizens, the Nisei were sent to camps as a ‘safety measure.' There 
Japanese-Americans were put behind barbed wire and guarded by soldiers.... 
\ithin a year, however, most Nisei were allowed to leave the camps. They went 
to college or to harvest crops. Many volunteered for armed duty...." (American 


History for Today, Ginn and Company, 1970, p. 452.) 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


Suggested revision: 


Example 8 

“Unlike Black Americans, who have spread to all regions of the United 
States, Mexican Americans have stayed mainly in the Southwest." (Man in 
America, Silver Burdett, 1974, p. 567.) 

Is racial-ethnic bias present? 


What forms of racial-ethnic bias? : 


Suggested revision: 


Oo. 
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Example 9 


"The Iroquois were a fierce and warlike people." (America: Its People 
y and Values, Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich, 1975, p. 68.) 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? 


What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


Suggested revision: 


Example 10 
"The purchase of the Louisiana Territory was one of the greatest real- 


estate bargains in history. The vast and empty territory ... was mostly 
unexplored." (The Challenge of America, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973, p. 230.) 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


eens 


Suggested revision: 


Example 11 
"The lot of young Puerto Ricans was especially difficult. In school they 
were handicapped by unfamiliarity with English and embittered by the antagonism 


they often met from other children.” (Rise of the American Nation, Harcourt, 
Brace & Jovanovich, 1972, p- 831.) 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What forms of racia]-ethnic bias? 


Suggested revision: 
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Example 12 


"The slaves could not learn of other places and other people from travel 


or books ... it was against the law for slaves to learn to read or write." 
(The Challenge of America, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973, p. 335.) 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? 
What forms of racial-ethnic bias? 


Suggested revision: 


“ew! 
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TEACHING CRITICAL READING SKILLS: | 
A GUIDE FOR ANALYZING RACIAL AND SEXUAL BIAS ; 
.¥ IN ELEMENTARY READERS: 


4 
? 
by 
SARA ZIMET 


Teacher Worksheet 10 


Adapted and abridged by 
The Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education 
National Foundation for the Improvement of 
Education Copyright 1974 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. All Rights Reserved 
Washington, D. C. 20036. ‘ 
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Sex, race, and ethnic stereotypes pervade many textbooks. They may 
be exprea 2 in many forms and variations, through inclusion or exclusion, 
direcely or subtly. It takes ies to be able to fecome their 
occurrence in the materials in our Classrooms. 

The following story is similar to those used in many elementary readers. As 
you read it, please read critically--try to identify the stereotypes or biases 
it reflects. Following the story, you will find a form for analyzing the story 
and a set of susesstione for using the form. Please fill it out as the ° 


instructions suggest. 


12.) 
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Sample Story for Analysis 
A NEW SCHOOL FOR TAIHARURU 


Andrew lived with his family on the tiny island of Taiharuru, one of the 
hundreds that dot the broad Pacific Ocean south of Hawaii. Left to themselves 
for centuries, the peaceful natives had once led an easygoing life. But times 
eve changing. 

From his lofty perch in the palm tree, Andrew could see the town across the 
mountain where the boys and girls in Andrew's little village went to school. The 
Tong walk to and from the school left little Fite for study. An American had 
recently come to the town, and this morning he was holding the important meeting 
to which all the men of the village had gone. 

Andrew slid nimbly down the sloping trunk of “he palm tree and went to the 
grass hut, where he saw his mother, Esther, preparing lunch. 

Early in the morning, Esther had told Andrew's father, Thomas, good-bye and 
had walked down the hill to the river to catch a fish for the noon meal. After 
Cleaning the fish, she had placed it along with siices of papaya on the banana 
leaf. Wrapping this firmly about the food, Esther had laid it on a bed of coals 
to steam until the sun was high, and Thomas had returned from the meeting. 

Esther was the first to see her husband bursting along the jungle path. 

—o has big news," she told Andrew. "He is excited; he walks fast." 

"I'm hungry," Thomas complained when he returned. "Let us eat while I talk." 

Esther quickly gathered the food for the meal. 


The steaming baked fish and the papaya gave off an appetizing aroma, and all 


Fell to eating. Between mouthfuls, Thomas told his story. 
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"A tall American ‘has come to our island. He will help us build a school 
in our village. Then, our children won't have to cross the mountain every 


day to go to school." 


"A school here?" Andrew asked. "How can this be done? We have no 


money, no stone, little wood, and no tools at all." 


: "But hear me," Thomas went on. "This Aner ican. says he has no money 
either, but he has a little boat with a motor, and he will help us build a 
raft to use in gathering the stone for the building. He will take sit strong- 
est men and the raft out to the reef each day when the tide is low. There, 

we will dive down and loosen the great heads of coral from the bottom and 

haul them with ropes up to the raft. When it is fully loaded, he will bring 
it to the beach where other of our men will haul up the coral with ropes to 
the place where the school will be built. He will teach the men how to shape 


the heads into building stones. Only the best divers will go in the boat." 


"Is there not something the women of the village can do?" Esther asked. 


"I, too, am a good swimmer." 


"Yes, the American thought of everything. We will need eighty dollars 
to buy cement to put between the stones and to make the floor. The American 
says the women are to catcn fish and sell them in the town market and make 


money that way." 
"We will!" said Esther. 


For the next few weeks, the village was filled with excitement. Each 
day, the women awoke early and went with their hand nets to the fishing 
grounds. From the water's edge, they cast the nets repeatedly into the seax 
Heaping the fresh fish into the baskets, they began the journey over the 


steep mountain trail to the town market. 


Each day, the strongest of the men.went to the reef. They dove down 


re) TW-10 
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and loosened the big rounded heads of coral and brought them up to be 

loaded on the raft. The men on the shore hauled the coral to the building 
y , 

Site. Other men squared the coral into blocks with tools provided.by the 


American. Day after day, Andrew andiother boys of the village took the 


castoff coral and pounded it into small bits to be used in the cement floor. 


On a sunny day after a tropical shower, the first stones went: into 
place, for enough money had come in from the fish market to buy the needed 
cement. One day, a group of men went back into the jungle, and by evening 
they had brought out enough straight long poles to form sturdy rafters for 
the roof. The boys climbed palms and cut down branches , which the women 
then assembled into huge piles for use in making waterproof thatched roofs. 


The boys even helped the women with the netcasting for fish. 


Finally, the school building was finished, and there was to be a big 
celebration: A group of men dug a great hole in the ground and others 
carried big rocks. Still others drew near with bundles of dry sticks and 


short logs. 


When the pit fire had died down to hot coals, the village women placed 


the meat on the fire and let it cook slowly. 


Torches were lit, and soon all the villagers, bearing gifts and fruits, 


began assembling. It was the greatest day in the history of the village. 


After the feast, the village chief rose and called for silence. He 
thanked the American for his help and presented him with a tortoise-shell 
fan. Then, he called on the other villagers to file by and offer their 
gifts to the American. Then the tall American stood and said, "I thank all 
of you for these gifts. Now that you know how to work with coral stone, | 
hope that you will build many other buildings and houses. Try not to 
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forget the lessons you have learned." 


Everyone cheered, and the American,;sat down. The celebration went on. 


Critical Reading Record Sheet 


Each character in the story is examined critically to determine whether 
the portrayal is realistic and accurate or biased. A realistic and accurate 
portrayal of characters is one which is true-to-life, factual, and authentic 
for the setting, time period, and circumstances depicted. It is one which 
depicts -the full range of human interests, traits, and capabilities. The aim 
ov the portrayal is to be free of bias. 

A biased’ portrayal is one which relegates a group of people, such as racial 
and ethnic minorities, women, and nations, to a secondary and inferior status. 
It is one which may omit the actions and achievements of a group, which may 
demean a group by using patronizing language, or by showing them only in stereo- 
typed roles with less than the full range of human interests, traits, and capa- 


bilitiés. 


Patronizing language is best described as expressions which are agreeable 
and show kindness to a person or group in a condescending manner, indicating that 
the person or group is inferior. 

stereotyped roles refer to placing groups of people in narrowly defined 
categories or activities, which are limiting or derogatory. For example: women 
are either omitted from textbooks, seldom present, or only shown as mothers, wives, 
nurses, and teachers; racial and ethnic minorities are either omitted from the : 
textbooks, seldom present, or shown in unskilled workroles without initiative 
Or sophistication; and nations other than the United States are presented as exotic 
and/or underdeveloped both cultural ly and economically. For example, "Even though 

_ the English wanted to let them do it on their own, they knew that the people 

weren't clever enough to do it alone"; or "I know you're doing the best you can. 


After all, you're just a girl." 
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F Below, you Will find some instructions to help you in filling out your 


critical reading record. 


Fill in the identifying information at the top of the record sheet. 


Then read through the entire story. Identify one character at a time and 


fill in all the information available on each character. 


‘¢ 


Character: Write in the name and/or description of the character. 
Age/Sex: Place an "X" in the column that describes the age and sex of 
the character. | 
Cultural/National Identity: Write in the one which best describes the 
character: - 

White/U. S. A. or specify other nationality ‘ 

Black/U. S. A. or specify other nationality 

Oriental/U. °S. A. or specify other nationality 

Puerto Rican/U. S. A. or specify other nationality 

Chicano/U. St A. 

Native American/U. S. A. , 

Other (specify) 


Animal/U. S. A. or specify other nationality 


€ ) F 
Then place an "X" in one of the columns indicating whether the character 1s 


from a "Dominant" of "Minority" cultural group ‘for that country. By "Domi- 


nant" is meant the group which makes up the power structure and is most in- 


fluential; by "Minority" is meant the group which is least influential and 


least powerful. 


4. 


Traits: Read over each of the following traits and select the one(s ) 
which best describe(s) the character. Then examine each trait listed 
and place an "X" in the column "Yes" if the trait is limiting or ere 
tory for that character, keeping in mind the age, sex, and cultural 
identity of the character. If the trait is not stereotyped, place an 


"Xx" in the "No" column. 
TW-10 
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Aggressive | Dishonest : Greedy ~ Obedient 


Alert Disobedient, Honest "Passive 
Competent Dull Hostile Respectful 
Courageous Follower Incompetent Ridicul ing 
Cowardly - Friendly Independent Suspicious 
Dependent Generous - Leader Tidy 
Messy Trusting 


Workrole(s) inside the home: Write in any of the following workroles inside 


the home that are attributed to the character: 


Earned money , Gave commands and directions 

Disciplined and controlled , Protected 

Prepared and served food Cleaned and washed 

Comfor ted ° Played with children 

eee gu ided : Ay 


If none were described, write in "none." Review the age, sex, and cultural 
identity of the character and decide if the role(s) or absence of role(s) 

is stereotyped. Then place an "X" in the "Yes" column if the role is a 

limited one or in the "No" column if it is not a limited one. 

Attitudes of Other(s) toward character: Plack an "X" jn the column(s) that 

best describe(s) the attitudes of another person or persons toward the character. 


Place an "X" jn as many column(s) that are appropriate. Look over the definitions 


below before making your decision: 


Positive: an attitude of respect, esteem,and regard .; 
; Negative: an attitude of disrespect, low esteem, and 
low regard 
Patronizing: an attitude of kindness and agreeableness 
to an inferior 
Neutral: an attitude which is neither positive, ne- 
. gative, nor patronizing 
None: no attitude is exprassed towards the char~ 
acter 
TW-10— 
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7. Attitude of character toward others: Place ‘an "X" in ‘ie columin(s) 
that best describe(s) the attitude of the character towards another 
person or aaeeane. “Look over the definitions for Positive, Negative, 
Patronizing, Neutral, and None before making your decision. ‘ 
8. Derogatory Statement(s) about character: “ff there is a statement 
about the character that is belittling, ‘disparaging, and detracting, 


« 


place an "X" in the "Yes" column. If none Were made, Brats an cs 


~ 


in the "No" column. , 
9. Conclusion: In order to answer the question, is the character sex- . 

biased or race biased, review the anewars given to all the other ten f 

items on the record sheet. If you have answered "Yes" in coins of ° 

either sex bias or race bias or ‘i both if applicable, indicate, 

to whom the bias is directed, Male, fondle. Dominant and/or Minority. 

If you have answered. "No" to all of these questions, place an "X" in ‘ 

the "No" columns of both the sex bias and race bias categories. ‘Tf , ‘ 

the character is an animal, | inanimate object, or not identifiable, it 

may not be possible to give a race bias or sex bias rating. Leave 

space blank if this is the case. 

When all the characters have been rated, review the conclusions 


drawn in item II and write in a final statement about the story in the ~ 


space marked concluding statement. 


One story alone is an inadequate measure of the total] textbqok. It 
may suggest a pattern that the stories follow, but this needs to be tested 
carefully by looking critically at the other stories in the text. In-other 
words, the characterizations in one story may be counterbalanced by ‘those in 


‘ 


other stories. 


= * Thus, after critically reading al] the stories in the text (or a : 
representative sample of them) a review should be made of the concluding 


statements for each story. Then a final statement describing the content of 
the text in terms of sex ant race bias should be made. 
Til- =!9 ; 7 
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By openly recognizing the hidden curriculum in textbooks and by assisting 


Students to do the same, you can reverse many of the harmful effects it hay 


| have on the students. This scrutiny is essential to learning to read critically, 


*, 


learning to differentiate between fact and opinion, a a realistic human 
', 


limitatTons and those imposed by bias. Until such a time as today's schoo) books 
are replaced by others which more accurately depict the’ range-of human behavior . 
and the diversity of life in the U.S.A., teachers can conscious 1y use the school- 

: books to teach concepts of stereotyping and bias through the development of 
critical reading abilities in their students. 


e 
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Textbook Name Author(s) 


Story Name Page Numbers 


Critical Reading by: Workrole 


o 4. 5. 


Aqe/Sex Cul tural/ 
Adult Adutt child ild}) National . 


| on [F [M |F | Identit 
cH] : 


Character Trait(s) Were they -| |Workrole(s) | Were they 
? 1 {Outside Home | stereotyped? 


Yes No 


Dominant 
Minority 


» 
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CRITICAL READING RECORD 


Publisher Copyright Date 


Age Sex Cultural Identity 


6. ie 8. 9. 10. 
Attitude of Attitude of Derogatory Given 
others to Character to Statement (s) Inferior 
Character about Status? 

Character? 
Workrole(s) 


Inside Home 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT: 
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Sex bias 


es NoYes 
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DISTINGUISHING AMONG SEX- AND RACE-BIASED AND NONBIASED MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 11 
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As we analyze materials we may observe that different levels of bias 
and/or effort to overcome bias in the materials. One way of thinking about 
the materials is outlined below. 


Biased materials -- Materials which demonstrate any form of bias on 
the basis of racial-ethnic qroup or sex. 


Sex or race fair materials -- Materials which reflect a philosophy of 
equal and fair treatment for females and males of 
all racial-ethnic groups. 


Sex or race affirmative materials -- Materials which attempt to overcome 
the effect of past discrimination and bias by empha- 
sizing nonstereotyped behaviors, changes in oppor- 
tunities, and/or provide realistic portrayals of 
discriminat:on, bias, and stereotyping. 


Listed below are several examples of materials which reflect one of these. 
categories. Please read each of the examples provided and indicate if the 
example is sex or race biased, sex or race fair, or sex or race affirmative. 


Example 1 


Barbara Fisher wants to take tennis instead of the class in slimnastics, 
but she learns that her school does not offer tennis for girls. She takes over 
her brother's newSpaper route and then finds that girls are not allowed to 
deliver newspapers. She protests and is called a nut. However, her efforts 
finally prove successful, and she becomes the city's first newspaper girl. 
Moreover, she finds that she has become a role model for younger children and 
that she is not a nut--but a pioneer. (Betty Miles, The Real Ne, New York: 
Knopf, 1974.) 


Sex Biased Sex Fair Affirmative _ 


Example 2 


This collection of readings provides a collection of the biographies of 
50 famous Americans. The 50 Americans selected include the biographies of 
30 white Americans, 10 Black Americans, 3 Nexican Americans, 1] Puerto Rican 
American, 2 Native Americans, and 4 Asian Americans. All of the biographies 
are biographies of famous American men. 


Race Biased Race Fair Race Affirmative 


Sex Biased __ Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 
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———_——approxinately 15 percent of the stories and illustrations. > 
Race Biased Race Fair Race Affirmative 
Sex Biased Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 
Example 4 


Example 3 


This collection of materials is a reading series designed to assist. 
students increase their reading skills. The number of stories with male 
characters outnumbers the stories with female characters by a 4:1 ratio. 
Females are often portrayed as interested in domestic activities and as 
characters who are unable to succeed. Black Americans are included in 


This collection of materials is designed to assist teachers detect racism 
and sexism in U. S. History Textbooks. It provides a content analysis in- 
strument for detecting racism and sexism and supplemental information on 
Asian American, Black, Chicano, Native American, Puerto Rican, and Women's 


History. (Stereotypes, Distortions and Omissions in U. S. History Text- 
books, New York: The Council on Interracial Books for Children, 1977). 


Race Biased . 

Sex Bia’sed Race Fair Race Affirmative 
Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 

Example 5 


This children's book chronicles Martin's daily activities with his 
father. Martin's father plays with him, cooks breakfast, does the laundry, 
prepares lunch, gives him a bath, and tucks him into bed. (Margrit Eichler, 
Martin's Father, Chapel Hill: Lollipop Power, 1971). 


Race biased * Race Fair Race Affirmative _ 
Sex Biased Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 
Example 6 


This book provides a collection of writings which document the history 
of Black women in America. The book includes writings which discuss 
Slavery, The Struggle for Education, A Woman's Lot, Making a Living, Sur- 
vival Is a Form of Resistance, In Government Service and In Political Life, 
The Monster Prejudice, and "Lifting as We Climb." (Gerda Lerner, ed,, Black 
Women in White America, New York: Vintage Books, 1973). 


Race Biased = Race Fair ‘ Race Affirmative 
Sex Biased Sex Fair Sea Affirmative 
Example 7 : 


Young Adam and Marian play together, but always in stereotyped roles. 
Marian does not like her roles as nurse, stewerdess, and first lady. After 
a long discussion about sex bias with her parents, Marian no longer accepts 
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these stereotyped roles. She now advocates the position that she can be a doctor, 


a pilot, or President. 


Marian makes it clear to Adam that stereotyped 


activities will have to stop. (Norma Klein, Girls Can Be Anything, Dutton, 1973.) 


Sex-—Biased-- 


Example 8 
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This material is a collection of career counseling materials. Descriptions 
of 60 different occupations are provided. Illustrations and case studies pro- 
vided show males and females in traditional and nontraditional jobs, and 
effort is made to include illustrations which inClude males and females of 


various racial-ethnic groups. At no time is the generic "he" used in the 
materials and the labels of occupations have been modified to avoid sexist 


connotations. 


Sex Biased 
Race Biased 


if 
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Sex Fair Sex Affirmative 
Race Fair Race Affirmative 
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WHAT CAN I D0? 
Teacher Worksheet 12 cs 
N a 
a ~ Alleviating bias in materials and its effects upon students requires 


commitment and action on the part of every educator. In order to begin your 
own action process: 


List one action that you can take in your next day in the classroom to 


combat bias in instructional materials and its effects upon students. Be 
specific. 


4 


List one action that you can take in the next week to combat biased materials 
and their effects. Be specific. 


Pi 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORM 


Teacher Worksheet 13 


—~-—1,—At-this.-potnt,—how--would-you-rate-your. -knowledge-of;.. ——.—---_-. esd ea 


Manifestations of bias in Strategies and procedures fee 
classroom management and coming bias in classroom management 
instructional materials and: instructional materials 
___thorough understanding ___ thorough understanding 

___some knowledge ___some knowledge 

___little knowl edge ___little knowledge 

___no knowledge, ___no knowledge 


2. What concerns or questions about eliminating bias in classroom management 
-\ and in instructional materials have been answered for you today? 


~ 


\ 
\ 


\ 


\ What concerns ur questions about bias in classroom management and in 
’. instructional materials still remain unanswered for you? 


\ 


4. Which of the day's activities were most helpful to you? 


5. Which of the day's activities were least helpful to you? 


s 7 


6. What information, experiences, or activities do you need next in order to 
begin sex equity for your students? ; 
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IDENTIFYING SEX-BIASED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Teacher Worksheet 8A 


The following answers indicate the form of bias found in the case 
studies, as well as suggested revisions. Pa:‘ticTpants may discover other 
forms of bias and may suggest alternate revisions, so it is important that 

‘ the facilitator keep an open mind to consider responses different from those 

Lited below: 


. of Case ] 
_# Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form: Stereotyping 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: The revision should eliminate the 
stereotype of the girl and mother being responsible for and con- 
. fined to the home. A revision might suggest that a son and daugh- 
ter help their parents with household chores so that the entire 
t 


family could then pursue other interests. 
Case 2 
—_—— va 3 
; Is sex bias present? Yes .* 
Forms: Sexist lanquage 
Invisibility 
tereotyping: 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: Male and female farmers should both 
be referred to. The use of the pronoun “he" to refer to all 
farmers should be revised. The use of "frontiersman" is an“ 
example of sexist language and serves to deny the contributions 
and sacrifices of pioneering women. This noun should be replaced 
(e.g., "pioneering farmers," "frontier settlers," "pioneering 
men and women"). 

Case 3 

Is sex bias present? No 

Form: Not applicable 

Suggested Revision: Not applicable 


Comment: The passage includes nouns and roles that refer to both men 
and women. 


Case 4 P 


Is sex bias present? No 


Form: Not applicable 
: Suggested Revision: Not applicable 
i re 4 
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Comment: The passage includes a father who takes responsibility for 
preparing dinner and a teenage boy who is able to demonstrate 
emotions. Both break with the traditional male sex role stereo- 
types . ° 


Case 5 


Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form; fragmentation/Isolation 
Comment and Suggested Revisions: The role of women in contemporary 
society should not be isolated from the main portion of the narra- 
tive, but should be included throughout the chapter. Perhaps the 
section on "Contributions of Contemporary Women" might be changed 
to "Contributions of Contemporary Americans" and include both men 
and women. As this chapter is now organized, it Suggests that the 
, role of women is outside the mainstream of American life. 


, Case 6 “3 
Is sex bias present? Yes 


"Form: Sex‘st language . + 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: Mankind to ‘human, humani ty, people, 
women and men; coed to student; man and wife to nuSband and wife; 
women were given the vote to women won the vote; salesman to 

salesperson; brotherhbod to “unity, amity, eae forefathers 
£0 precursors, ancestors, founders. 


Case7 ¥ 
is sex bias present? Yes 
Form: Unreality/Isolation 


Commen.t and Suggested Revisions: The passage is written with generali- 
zations and omits divergent views, emotional struggles and the 
“ barriers to full equality, which are so-much a part of the women's 
movement, This simplistic account of the strugale for equality 
is misléading. The passage could be made more realistic by in- 
cluding the barriers to equality, the sacrifices of feminists 
involved in the struggle, and the opponents to the feminist move- 
ment, including the oppos#tion to the passage of the Equal Rights 
oy Amendmén t. 7 
In addition, the isolation of women from the gther sections of the 
JS text might be criticized. This isoldtion is underscored by the 
all male population reflected in the illustrations. Revisions 
for rectifying this bias would include writing about women inthe 
other sections of the chapter, and including photographs of women 
as well as men. x 


Case & 
Is sex bias present? Yes” 
Form: Stereotyping 
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a courageous boy is stereotypic. | Revisions might include depict- 
ing both children as competent and capabfe or even describing a 
brave girl and a timid boy. 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: The Provide of a timid girl and 
n 


Case 9 
Is sex bias present? - Yes 
Form: Sexist language 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: Abigail Adams influenced the social 
life of the capital to Abigail Adams was a talented writer wnose 
accounts provide us with an insight into America's early days. 
In addition, she was influential in the capital's s*cial life. 


Mr. Hilgard took his wife to the west coast to locate a new house 
to The Hilgards went to the west coast to locate a new house. 


The typical working man saw his pay check eaten up by inflation 
te The typical worker's pay check was eaten up by inflation. 


Cas# 10 
Is sex bias present? Yes 


Form: Stereotyping 


Comment and Suggested Revisions: Some might believe that because the 
girls' team won, the passage is nonsexist. But the undertone is 
critical here. The disbelief that is expressed by the boys 
Suggest that the victory by a girls’ team is an aberration. The 
revision should omit the boys' disbelief at the victory of a girls’ 
team. 
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IDENTIFYING RACIAL-ETHNIC BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 9A 


The following answers indicate the form of bias which may be found in 
the examples provided in Teacher Worksheet 9 and information which may be 
used for the revision of the statements. Participants may discover other 
forms of bias and may suggest alternate revisions, so it is important that 
the facilitator keep an open mind to consider responses different from those 
cited below. 


The examples and information provided below are taken from: 


Stereotypes, Distortions, and Omissions in U. S. History Textbooks. 


New York: The Council on Interracial Books for Children and the Racism 

and Sexism Resource Center for Educators, 1977. Copies may be obtained from 
the Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10023 for $7.95 per copy. 


Example 1 Pines 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? _ yes 


Forms: Exclusion/Invisibility 
Unreality 


Comment_ana suggested revisions: 


The quotation illustrates the invisibility of the contribution of 
American explorers and settlers who were in America prior to 1619, and the 
unrealistic portrayal of our history. The sentence should be-expanded to 
include some of the following. 


“Free Africans, as well as Slaves, were in the Americas before 1719. 
They accompanied Spanish, Portuguese, and other explorers, serving in a 
variety of roles. They were seamen, explorers, farmers, guides, and ship- 
builders. Estavanico, who came to North America with Cabeza de Vaca, was 
the best known African explorer of that period. 


"A slave rebellion is recorded in 1526 in what is now known as South 
Carolina. Because of that rebellion, the Spanish settlers returned to 
Haiti, leaving the Africans as the first permanent, nonindigenous settle- 
ment in what was later to become the U. S. 


“Increasing: evicence suggests that Africans traveled to the Americas 
centuries before Columbus. Skeletons, carvings and other archeological 
evidence found throughout Central and South America; the nautical skills 
and instruments of some ancient African civilizations; and the pattern of 
o ean currents between the continents combine to indicate that the Africans 
traveled to the Americas during several historical periods.” 
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References for further reading: wert 


Herbert Aptheker. American Negro Slave Revolts. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers Co., Inc., 1952. p. 1963. Description of 1526 revolt. 


James Bailey. The God-Kings and the Titans. New York: St. Martins 
Press, ]972. pp. 146-153 and 183-195. 


John G. Jackson. Introduction of African Civilizations. Secaucus, 
N. J.: iCitadel Press, 1970. pp. 223-264. 


Ivan Van Sertima. They Came Before Columbus. New York: Random House, 
1876. 


Example 2 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? Yes 


Forms: Exclusion/Invisibility 
Unr'®al1 ity 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


ae 
The selection reflects the invisibility of non-white groups in the 
settling of the West and the unrealistic portrayal of history. The excerpts 
should be modified to include reference to the participation of Black Ameri- 
cans in the Westward expansion. 


"Black people took part in the take-over of the West, as trappers, 
missionaries, explorers, or Pony Express riders, railroad laborers, cowboys, 
and members of the U. S. Army. Some participated in the suppression of 
Native Americans. Other Black people who had escaped slavery and found ref- 
uge with Native American nations, fought alongside them against the whites. 


"But while Black people were involved in the exploration of the West 

that preceded U. S. settlement (and the area was prohibited to slavery), 
discrimination against Black people persisted. In 1844, a provision was 

added to Oregon's constitution expelling Black people within three years 

and decreeing that any Blacks who entered should be flogged. After the 
establishment of the Republic of Texas, the Texas Congress ordered all free 
Black people out of the Republic. The 1850 Indiana Constitutions barred 

Black people from entering or settling in the state. Western states barred 
Black men from voting and adopted a variety of other discriminatory practices." 


References for further reading: 


Phillip Durham and Everett L. Jones. The Negro Cowboys. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1965. 


John Hope Franklin. From Slavery to Freedom. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1967. pp. 265-270. 


J. Norman Heard. The Black Frontiersman. New York: John Day Co., 
1969. 
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Example 3 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? yes 


Forms: Stereotyping 
Unreality , 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


Materials which portray freedpeople as helpless, childlike, rootless 
persons needing leadership and assistance reflect a biased Perspective and should 
be expanded to include examples of freedpersons’ initiative, the rebels' take- 
over of lands which had been provided freedpersons after the Civil War, and the 
industries which had been built. 


"Only about a million acres of confiscated land was distributed to freed- 
people, but most of this was later taken from them. There are numerous examples 
of their successful farming and of their organization of civil governments that 
Provided necessary services. These examples illustrate the potential of land 
distribution that could have revolutionized the South. 


"In 1863, the plantations of Jefferson Davis and his brother were divided 
and seventy freedpeople were given 30 acres each, while a Black regiment protected 
them from Confederates. This ‘Davis Bend! Program was so successful that by 
1865 another 5,000 acres were given to 1,800 Blacks organized into 181 companies. 
The government supplied equipment and supplies which were repaid when crops were 
sold. The people opened stores, established a school, set up a government, and 
Provided free medical services to all who could not afford a doctor. In 1865, 
they cleared $160,990 after paying expenses. 


"A visitor to Hampton, Virginia, another such development, wrote: 'I found 
it a thrifty village, occupied chiefly by freedmen (with) sashfactory and black- 
smith's shop, shoemakers shops and stores . . . I found no idleness anywhere. . . / 
On one estate of six hundred acres there was a thriving conmunity of 800 freedmen. 


“These and other successful ventures were destroyed when rebel Confederates 
received pardons from President Johnson and were allowed to regain 'their' land. 
seneral Saxton, conimanding the Department of the South, pleaded in vain for 
Congress to buy such land and have the freedpeople remain, He wrote that on the 
islands oft the coasts of Georgia and. South Carolina, 'the freedmen have 
established civil governments and constitutions and laws, with all the different 
departments for schools, churches, building roads, and other improvements. ' 

On one of these islands, Freedpeopte used arms to resist the return of the pardoned 
rebels." 


References for further reading: 


William joren Katz. Eyewitness: The Negro in American History. New York: 


Pittman Publishing Company, 1968. See pp. 245-246 for réference to Manes Island 
and General Saxton, and pp. 258-259 for Hampton Virginia. 


James Loewen and Charles Sallis (eds.) Mississippi: Conflict and Change. 


New fork: Pantheon Books. 1974. See pp. 136-137 for discussion of Davis Bend. 
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Example 4 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? Yes 


Forms: Imbalance/Selectivity 
Unreality 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


The discuss’ of patterns of segregations as an outcome of racial 
prejudice provides only a partial explanation of segregation within our 
society. A revision should include discussjon of institutional racism and 
the ways that the complex of institutions controlled by whites operate to 
perpetuate segregation and denial of true equality of opportunity. 


"The entire gamut of institutions--business, unions, education, health, 
church, government, media--are controlled by whites, and function in ways 
which Subordinate third world people. The prejudice of individual whites-- 
although destructive--nlays a secondary roje." 


References for further reading: 


Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton. Black Power: The Politics 
of Liberation in America. New York: Random House, 196/. 


Louis L. K.owles and Kenneth Prewitt. Institutional Racism in America. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. d.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 


Example 5 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? Yes — 
‘Form: Stereotyping 
Comment and suggested revisions: 


The selection should be revised to reflect the many occupational roles 
in which Chinese laborers served. 


"Chinese were the mainstay of the early woolen and Cigar industries of 
the West. Thousands of acres of wasteland were turned into rich, productive 
agricultural fields by Chinese, and they constituted over half of the farm 
laborers in the 1880's. 


_ "When the railroad was completed, Chinese began to enter other areas 
of employment: garment and footwear manufacturing, fishing, canneries, 
cryarmaking, land reclamation, agricultural work, and construction as well 
as domestic and service industries." 

References for further reading: 
H. . Lai and Philip Choy. A History of the Chinese in California. 
San Francisco: Lawton and Kennedy, 1969. pp. 30-64. 
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H. M. Lai and Philip Choy. Outlines: History of the Chinese in America. 


San Francisco: Chinese American Studies Group, 1971. pp. 47-88. 


Example 6 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? yes 


Forms: Imbalance/Selectivity 
Unreality 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


The 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act is referred to without an explanation of 
the original provisions of the Act, the "token" modification of the law of 
1942, the devastating consequences to the Chinese community in America, 
or the many other local, state, and national laws which were created to victim- 
ize Chinese. This statement should be expanded to include a discussion of the 
following points. 

r .the Act of 1882 stipulated the exclusion of Chinese laborers for 
a period of 10 vears and denied Chinese in the U.S. the right to become 
naturalized citizens. . .Most texts also fail to report that the 1£82 Act 
contravened the Burlingame Treaty of 1868. (In that treaty, China and the 
U.S. had pledged to allow free entry of one another's citizens to each country.) 


“Subsequent acts extended the exclusion (of Chinese) until 1943. In 
that year the Magnuson Bill provided a token immigration quota of 100 and 
permitted the naturalization of Chinese immigrants. (Some assert that this 
action was a propaganda tool, since the U.S. could not exclude Chinese while 
China was an ally in WW IT.) 


"Because most Chinese men had originally planned to return to China, 
they left their families behind. Therefore, exclusion resulted in predominantly 
male communities, husbands separated for years from wives and children, illegal 
practices to unite families, and the delay of a major U.S. born generation of 
Chinese until the 1930's and 1940's. By 1890 there were 2,678 males for every 
100 females in the Chinese population of 107,288. Many Chinese (mostly men) 
returned to China to be with their families and by 1920 there were only 61,639 
Chinese left in the U.S. With this decline (plus some other factors) the ratio 
in 1920 was 695 maies to 100 females. However, it was not until 1943, with 
amendments to the 1924 Quota Act and the repea! of the Exclusion Act, that a 
number of Chinese women entered the U.S. and the sex imbalance improved. 


“Many texts note the 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act and ignore the other local, 
state and national laws created to victimize Chinese. Examples of such laws 
fail into three types: 


Tnmigration Legislation--An Act to Prevent the Further Immigration of 
Chinese or Mongolians to this State (California), 1858; Scott Act, 1888-- 
Chinese who left were forbidden to return to the U.S.; Geary Act, 1892-- 
extended 1882 immigration restrictions for another decade and required 
all Chinese laborers to carry certificates of residence; Act of April 29, 
1964--extended exclusion indefinitely. 


& 
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Occupational Restriction Legislation--Foreign Miners Tax, 1853-- 
designed to drive Chinese from mining; San Francisco Anti-Ironing 
Ordinance, 1880--prohibited Chinese from ironing at night; Califor- 
nia Fish and Games Act, 1893--prohibited use of Chinese fishing nets. 
a 
Punitive and Harassing Legislation--San Francisco Queue Ordinance, 
1875--shaving of queues in jail; San Francisco Cubic Air Laws, 1873-- 
Chinese could be arrested for living in crowded rooms; Ar.ti-Miscegena- 
tion Laws--14 states included Chinese in such laws. 


References for further reading: 


Betty Jung. "Chinese Immigrant Women," in Asian Women. Los Angeles 
Asian American Studies Center, University of California, October 1975. 


+ M. Lai and Philip Choy. A History of the Chinese in California. 
San Francisco: Lawton and Kennedy, 1969. 


. Qutlines: History of the Chinese in America. Sap Francisco: 
Chinese American Studies Group, 1971. 


Rose Hum Lee. The Chinese in the United States of America. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960. — 


Stanford Lyman. Chinese Americans. New York: Random House, 1974. 
pp. 54-85, 86-118. 


Victor and Brett DeBary Nee. Longtime California: A Documentary 
Study of an American Chinatown. New York: Pantheon, 1973. 
C. T. Wu, ed. Chink. New York: Neridian Books, 1972. Reprints 
several of the anti-Chinese laws. 

Connie Yu. "The Chinese in American Courts." Bulletin of Concerned : 
Asian Scholars, Fall 1972. 


Example 7 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? Yes 


Forms: Imbalance/Selectivity 
Unreality ; 


Comment and sucgested rev‘sions: 


The excerpt should be revised to correct the impression that most 
Japanese Americans left the camps after a year and that even while they 
were working to harvest crops, they left camps under armed guard and were 
returned in the evening. Points which should be included are given below. 
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“This book implies that only Nisei were in camps and that most left after 
a year. Approximately 47,000 Issei were also placed in the concentration camps. 
The only group allowed to leave the camps were 4,000 Nisei students sent to 
midwestern or eastern colleges. Temporary work releases were allowed for 
agricultural laborers. They left the camp under armed guard and most were 
returned each evening. Over 33,000 Nisei fought during WW II while their families 
and friends were behind barbed wire. Their unit suffered the highest casualties 
and won the most medals of any similar unit during the war." 


References for further reading: 


_ Maisie Conrat and Richard Conrat. Executive Order 9066. San Francisco: 
California Historical Societv, 1972. Collection of photos taken during the camp vears. 


Roger Daniels. Concentration Camps USA: Japanese Americans and WW II. 
New York: Dryden Press (Holt, Rinehart and Winston), 1971. Includes a bibTio- 
graphy of readings on various aspects of ‘tthe camps. 


Jacobus ten Broek. Prejudice, War and the Constitution. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970. Scholarly book on the reasons for the 
camps. . ; 

Dorothy Thomas and Richard Nishimoto. The Spoilage: Japanese American 
Evacuation and Resettlement During WW II. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1946. 


Example 8 
Is racial-ethnic bias present? _yes 


For Ss: Stereotyping 
Imbaiance/Selectivity 
Unreality 


Conment_and suggested revisions: 

Although most Mexican Americans do live in the Southwest, large numbers 
are also found in Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, Washington. and other 
areas. The statement stereotypes Chicanos as Southwestern residents, tends to 
view their settlement through an Anglo perspective, and gives an unrealistic 
view of the residence patterns of Mexican Americans in our society. 
References for further reading: 


Rudolfo Acuna. Occupied America: The Chicano's Struggle Toward Liberation. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 


Leo Grebler, Joan W. Moore. Ralph Guzman. The Mexican-American People: 
The Nation's Second Largest Minority. New York: The Free Press (Macmillan Co.), 1970. 


Gilberto Lopez y Rivas. The Chicanos. New York: Monthly Review Press, 1974. 
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Example 9 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? Yes 


Forms: Stereotyping 
Imbal ance/Selectivity 


Comment and suqgested revisions: ‘ 


The excerpt from the textbooks focuses only on the responses of 
American Indians to the invasion of their lands. Although the comment should 
be expanded, it would be improved if the statement were revised to read that 
the Iroquois were viewed by white settlers as fierce and warlike. 


"Descriptions of Native Americans as ‘warlike’ must be treated with - 
caution. Much of the available information on Native Americans was written 
by Europeans who naturally viewed those defending their lands and communi- 
ties against invasion as warlike. Native American nations had many non- 
violent, well-ordered processes for solving their international problems. 
While there were conflicts prior to the European invasion, they were general- 
ly for limited objectives rather than for total victory or conquest, and 
loss of life was minimal." 


References for further reading: 


John Collier. Indians of the Americas. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1947. 


D. R. Yrone and R. S. Nelson. Who's the Savage? A Documentary 


History of the Mistreatment of the Native North mericans. New York: 


Fawcett, 1973. ~ 


Example 10 


is racial-ethnic bias present? _Yes ’ 


Forms: Exclusion/Invis ibility 
Imbalance/Selectivity 
Unreality 


Comment, and suggested revisions: 

The phrase "vast and empty territory....was mostly unexplored" reflects 
only the perspective of whites. Native Americans and Spanish settlers had 
been settled in the area for centuries prior to the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase. This could be modified to read: : 


"Although the territory was inexplored by white settlers, it had been 
occupied for centuries by Native Americans and Spanish settlers." 
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Is racial-ethnic bias present? yes 


Forms: Stereotyping 
Imbalance/selectivity 
Linguistic bias 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


The statement stereotypes all Puerto Ricans as having language difficulties, 
places the "blame" on Puerto Ricans for their deficiencies,.and places blame 
on "other" children rather than dealing with the problems of educational insti- 
tutions and their failure to provide relevant curriculum for bilingual students. 


A revision which would correct at least some aspects of the bias might be 


"The lot of young Puerto Ricans was especially difficult. In school 
they were handicapped by the failure of schools to provide bilingual/ 
bicultural education which would meet the needs of Puerto Rican students." 


Other aspects which might be considered are given below. 


"Textbooks frequently blame Puerto Ricans for their oppressed situation 
because they are ‘unfamiliar with English.’ This rationale is particularly 
used to explain the widespread miseducation of Puerto Rican children in U.S. 
schools. This text places additional blame on antagonism from 'other' students. 
Like most texts it avoids discussion of the institutionalized racism in education 
which subordinates atid world students. That Puerto Ricans have the 
nighest drop-out rate in New York City schools is not a result of their language. 
It is the failure of the schools to provide bilingual/bicultural instructions 
and materials, to hire adequate number of Puerto Rican staff, to involve the 
parents in development of educational programs to serve the community, and to 
provide curriculum relevant to the needs and struggles of the students. Dispro- 
portionate numbers of Puerto Rican students thus join the pool of surplus labor, 
training for nothing more than the lowest paid work. 


"While most Puerto Ricans recognize the need to learn English in order to 
survive in the U.S., it is their national right as well as their democratic 
right to speak their own country's language and to have the governmental insti- 
tutions that are supposed to ‘serve them' respect that language." 


References for further reading: 


Illinois State Advisory Committee of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 
Bilingual/Bicultural Education: A Privilege or a Right? 


Antonia Pantoja, Barbara Blourock, and dames Bowman, (eds.). Badges and 
indices of Slavery: Cultural Pluralism Redefined. Linc ‘In, Nebraska: University 
o* Nebraska, 1975, ; 


Council of Interracial Books. "New Study Confirms Educational Slaughter 
of “varto Rican Children." Bulletin of Interracial Books for Children, Vol. 4, 


Nox. + and 2. New York: 1841 Broadway, New York, New York 10023. 
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Annette T. Rubinstein (ed.). Schools Against Children The Case For 
Community Control. New York: Monthty Review Press, 1970. ° 


U.S. Civil Rights Commission. A Better Chance to Learn: Bilingual- 
Bicultural Education. Clearinghouse Publications No. 51, May 1975. 


Example 12 


Is racial-ethnic bias present? _yes 


Forms: Stereotyping 
Unreality 


Comment and suggested revisions: 


The statement overlooks the efforts of many Black persons to learn to read 
and write and to develop informal education systems. A revision might’ include 
"Although it was against the law for white persons to teach slaves to learn to 
read or write, many Black persons did learn these skilis and teach others." 


Other information which might be added includes the following: 


"While education of s lavas by white people was illegal, many people held 
in bondage did manage to learn. Textbooks generally tell us of Frederick 
Douglass, but no text tells the incredibie story of Milla Granson who was 
taught to read by her owner's children. Later, when sold to a different owner, 
she secretly taught 12 people at a time from 11 p.m. until 2 a.m. each night, 
for seven years. She graduated hundreds of students, many of whom later escaped 
to Canada. The legislature of Louisana, learning of her work, debated the 
legality of a slave teaching slaves. Milla Granson was just one of many, many 
slave women who did whatever they could to subvert the control of the slaveholder. 


"Though Sojourner Truth's work for abolition and women's suffrage is 
mentioned in some texts, her successful struggle for one of her 14 children, 
and her remarkable battle against Jim Crow seating in trolley cars are never 
included." i 


References for further reading: 


Gerda Lerner. Black Women in White America: A Documentary History. 
New York: Vintage, 1973. 
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A NEW SCHOOL FOR TAIHARURU: 
SAMPLE CONTENT ANALYSIS/ 
CRITICAL READING 


Teacher Worksheet 190A 
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Textbook Name Author(s) 


~ sca 


Story Name___A New School for Taiharuru * __ Page Numbers - 
Critical Reading by: | Sara Zimet _«_-  Workrole Educational Psychologist _ 
{ . 
] 2 3 4 5 r 
Character |. Age/Sex Cultural /| © 2 Were they Workrole(s) | Were they stereo- 
Adult Child | National £ 1s stereotyp- Outside typed? 
M eee Identity |= | £ Trait(s) ed? . Home 
Qa |= Yes | No i Yes No 
Andrew Polyne- 
Sian X | Competent : X Pounded cor 
Obedient X ok al Xx 
Respectful 1X Climbed 
Dull X palms & _ Ss 
Fal lower X cut bran-} | = 
$ _ ches . = 
Helped wo- 
men fish ‘ xX 
\ : 
American X U.S. As 2% Alert X Supervisor X 
: Competent X Teacher xX: 
: Friendly X Planner X 
Leader X ‘ 
Respectful X ; 
Generous X 
—— | 3-4 
{ Thomas X : Polyne- . ; 
mas sian X {| Leader X Conferred 
Obedient X with 
Follower X Americans X 
Respectful X 
‘<) , : - ~ 
x 
HENS 


Textbook Name_ 
Story Name 


Critical Reading by: 


] 


Character 


ee 


Esth r 


Natives 


| 
al 


Sara Zimet 


Cultural/ 


National 
Identity 


et es ee 


Dominant 


Author(s) 


Page Numbers 


a 


NE EEE 


————_—_ 


——————— 


_ Workrole Educational Psychologist 


Minority 


X | Competent 
Dull 
Obedient 

X '| Leader 
Generous 
Fol. ower 
Respectful 


Fol lowers 

X | Friendly 

i Competent 
Resnectful 

“-~J Generous 
Dependent 


Trait(s) 


& 
Were they 
stereotyp- 
ed? 
rYes| No i 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


5 


Workroie(s ) 
Cutside 
Home 


Cast, fish-~ 
nets 

Sold fish 

Assembled 
palm bran- 
ches 


Conferred 
with Aner- 
icans 

Directed his 
people 


Male: 
Builders 
Climbed 

trees 
Divers 
Cut branch- 
eS 
Stone haul- 
ers 
Stone cut- 
ters 


Were they stereo- 
typed? 


>< OO 
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Tex tbook Name \ 


Story Name 
Critical Reading by: Sara Zinet | 
aan! © Sec ete ae 
: | 2 
Character _ Age/Sex Cultural/{¢ 
Adult “Child ; National |< 
M]F |M |F | Identity |S 


__. Author(s) 


___ Pade Numbers __ 


<—Workroie Educational Psychologist —__ 


een ee ee 


aaicaaad nae aaron 
4 5 


| Workrole(s) 
Outside 
Home 


Were they stereo- 
typed? 


Pounded cor- 
al 

Tree cut- 
ters 

Diggers 
Helped women 


Female: 
lished 
Assemb] ed 

branches 
Sold fish 


[Oy 


CRITICAL READING RECORD 


Publisher Copyright Date 


Age 44 Sex _ Female Cultural Identity White - Jewish 


6 | 7 8 ‘ 9 10 
Workrole(s) Inside ,Were they Attitude of others} Attitude of charac-| Derogatory state- Given infer- 
Hame stereotyped? to character? ter to others? ment(s) about ior status? 
aoe be | a ae 4 character? 
> — - > > — _ 
. < oO - — fe © 
om] & +» » OM x 
SK. o|)rY — oO is i » 
Peri > 1) mn jroo a] 
Cc Ww ° (3) ie] av oad sek, a 
= é I2};a)z2 la lz Yes No Yes | No 
None indicated X X X =~ 
cs 
[o) 
—- @ 
8 
see 


Not applicable X X 
Gave commands | 
and directions X X | 
' ' 
| 
| > 
a ee  - eee eae aaa | 
! i 
1 ' 
i 4 
' ' 
' i) 
' 1 
‘ ' 
i] i 
Heed Seer: Gemeeneres | 


CRITICAL READING RECORD 
Publisher 
Age 44 


Pra 


6 


Workrole(s) insiae 
Home 


Cleaned and washed 
Prepare and served 
food ° 


iWere they 


Copyright Date 


Sex Female Cultural Identity White - Jewish 


- 10 


Given infer- 
jor status? 


Derogatory state- 
ment(s) about 
character? 


> 
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11. 
CONCLUSION 


Race bias 


Yes No 
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11. 
CONCLUSION 
Race bias Sex bias 

Yes No Yes No 
H F M F Dom. Min. Dom. | Min. | 
| ERE | | 
| ae | a 
X X 
X X 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT: All the characters are portrayed in stereotypical 
roles relating to national, vecial, and sex role bias. Whereas all the 
characters carried out their roles very competently, there is still a sharp 
contrast between what the "tall American" knows and can do and the skills of 
the natives, offering a patronizing quality to the relationship. One would 
expect to find clear-cut sex rcles enacted in a village cn a small island in 
the Pacific. On the other hand, the fact that the last r2igning monarch 

of Hawaii was a Queen offers the opportunity to minimize the portrayal of 
stereotyped roles in this kind of setting. The fact that girls were omitted 
entirely from this story is a curious matter in view of the fact that the 
actions described were to have involved all the villagers, according to both 


the opening paragraph of the story as well as the statement, "The bovs even 
helped the women in netcasting." 


DISTINGUISHING AMONG..SEX- AND RACE-BIASED AND NONBIASED MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 11A 


Example 1 


Sex Affirmative 


Example 2 


Race Fair and Sex Biased 


Example 3 


Race Biased and Sex Biased 
Example 4 
, Race Affirmative and Sex Affirmative 
Example 5 


Sex Affirmative 


KE 


Example 6 

Race Affirmative and Sex Affirmative 
Example 7 

Sex Affirmative 


\ 
Example 8 


Sex Fair and Race Fair 


\ 
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BIAS IN CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS — : “a 


Teacher Worksheet 13 


Xe} 


Listed below are a number of quotations taken from actual career education 
materials. Some were selected from student materials, others from materials 
designed for teachers. Read each quotation and place an "X" next to any you 
find to be racially, ethnically or sex biased. Rewrite those that you have 
marked in order to eliminate the bias. : 


From Student Materials 


e How can we help the postman? 
How does the postman get his job? 


@ What famous health workers have we heard or read about? (Louis Pasteur, 
Dr. Jonas Salk, etc.) 


“ 
se 


~\ 


Me en 


\ 


@ Select an owner ;of a business and make pictures for the bulletin board 
,of the people he must pay and materials he must purchase. (Use a diary, 
Ath telephonecompany, a local factory.) et, 

y 4 ‘ 


/ Ld 

or 

e A sheet metal worker will probably belong to a union if he is employed 
by a company; if self-employed, he will probably be nonunion. 


e One secretary speaks of her job in this way: "I'm so much a part of that 
office that my boss just accepts me and the way I look, the way he does 
the furniture and the equipment." ‘ 


Since the proportion of women workers is so high, the ratio turnover is 
high ... Beginners will replace those workers who leave to get married 
and raise families. 


e Most stewardesses resign upon getting married. Previously this was a 
requirement on most airlines. Recent laws have changed this, however, and 
girls may not be forced to resign after marriage. In general, however, 
continued flying beyond a few years is not generally conducive to a happy 
married life. 
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e With what he makes at Holloway, Bob is able to provide a good living 
for his wife and daughter. 


@ The secretary who does rot make the most of her physical attributes 
is not doing herself justice. 


e@ In America you can be anything you want to be. 


e In a book on employment in human services, students are told they 
will work in 


"crowded, dirty, and dangerous" places, such as "slum tenements, 
rural shacks, and underdeveloped areas in foreign countries," help- 
ing “the poor, the ignorant, the sick, and the criminal." 


Teacher Materials 


e Invite the lunchroom manager to visit the class and explain her 
interest in the children's health. 


e Have children find out where their fathers work. 


e Show filmstrip: "Where Our Daddies York." 


@ To the tune of "Here We Go 'Round the Mulberry Bush," children may 
Sing about mother in various housekeeping duties. "This is the way 
{ cook the meal." 


e Have the children ask their mothers why they shop in a certain store. 
Make a chart or booklet shewing differcnt stores at which the mothers 
stop. 


e Have a resource person come in anc talk to the class. Example: A 
legal secretary could come and discuss her job. 


BIAS IN SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 14 


. Listed below are a number of historical statements. Please consider them 
carefully and rewrite any statement(s) you believe to be biased. 


1. £1i Whitney was the inventor of the cotton gin. 


2. The temperance struggle was a quaint example of puritan bizciry on the part 
of women. 


3. Women were not politically active until the women's suffrage movement of 
the late 19th century. 


4. Most women immigrated to America as the wives or daughters of male 
iuimigrants. 


5. Women had no economic importance outside their agricultural and domestic 
work until the 20th century. . 


see feacner Worksheet 15 for a comparable ‘llustration ot racial-ethnic bias 
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BIAS IN SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


Teacher Worksheet 15 


Listed below are a number of historical statements. Please consider 
them carefully and rewrite any statement(s) you believe to be biased. 


1. The Great Plains were unsettled and/or unowned by Native Americans. 


2. African cultures were primitive and lacking in social organization; 
they were simple, tribal, slave holding, and despotic. 


3. Most Japanese came to the U. S. on their own looking for a better life. 


4. After Texas became independent, Texans respected Mexican territory. 
The Lone Star Republic became a peaceful neighbor of Mexico. 


See Teacher Worksheet 14 for a comparable illustration of Sex bias. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES ° 


Teacher Worksheet 16 


Listed below are two accounts of the treatment of Black slaves. Please 
read the two accounts, then answer the following questions. if 


Account | 


While there were some incidents involving the abusing of slaves, public 
opinion and state law yenerally assured the slaves of gocd treatment. 
Plantation owners usually cautioned their overseers against using brutal 
practices. Naturally, there were some abuses on large plantations...Most 
people, however, favored kind treatment of slaves... 


“Account 2 


Under the slave codes, Blacks were not allowed to own property or 
weapons. They could not form groups without a white person present. They 
could not buy or sell goods, or leave the plantation without permission of 
their master. In towns and cities, Blacks were required to be off the. 
streets by a specified hour tach night. A slave could not testify in court 
against a white person. A sieve who was charged with a crime against a 
white person was therefore unable to defend himself. Any siave who violated 
the laws were likely to be severely punished, perhaps by death. 


Questions: 
--Who do you feel may have written the first account and for what 


purpose? 


--Who do yeu feel may have written the second account and for what 
purpose? 


--Which account do you feel is nore accurate? Why? 


--Which author supports the statements with data? Give specific exam- 
ples. 


--From your perspective and knowledge of the treatment of slaves, write 
your account of how you think slaves may have been treated. 


See Teacher Worksheet i7 for comparable illustration of sex bias. 
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1. How does each character's feelings about what is important affect the 
situation or opportunities of the other characters? 


2. Select one of the ehavaGten>: What would you have done in her/his 
situetion? 


3. What might have been the effects or consequences of your behavior 
to you? To ~ther characters? 


% 


4. Can you accept these consequences? 


1/ Adapted from questions in: James Banks, "Teaching Black Studies for 
Social Change," Teaching Ethnic Studies (Washington, D. C.: National 
Counci] for the Social Studies, 
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CORRECTING BIAS IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 


Teacher Worksheet 17 


This activity is an example of one which may be used in the classroom 
to help studerits learn to recognize and evaluate bias in materials. 


Listed below are two accounts of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Please read 
the two accounts, then answer the following questions. 1/ 


Account 1] 


In 1952, the Democrats nominated Frank’ in Delano Roosevelt, who promised 
a "new deal" for the "forgotten man." He was swept into office by a nation 
looking for change. FDR immediately set out to put the New Deal into effect 
in a series of acts designe? to help the unemployed and the poor. One of the 
best known of his innovations was the Civilian Conservation Corps which 
helped to conserve the country's national resources and provided useful work 
for unemployed young men. 


Account 2 

Historians praise or damn Franklin D. Roosevelt, depending on their 
ideology, but they have not given sufficient attention to his administration's 
attitude toward women. In 1935, out of 1.6 million workers engaged in govern- 
ment projects, only 142,000 were women. There were 71 NRA codes ‘in 1°35 
that provided lower pay for women doing the same job as men. The fact that 


many women were either the sole supporters of, or essential contribut: to, 
many families, minority and white, is not reflected in New Deal policies. 


Questions: 


--Who do you feel may have written the first account and for what purpose? 
--Who do you feel may have written the second account and for what purpose? 


--Which account do you feel is more accurate? Why? 


_ See Teacher Worksheet 16 for @ comparable .illustration of race bias. 
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--Which author supports the statements with data? Give specific examples. 


-~From.your perspective and knowledge write an account which you believe 
- is historically accurate. 


1 
Technique adapted from: James Banks, “Teaching Black Studies for Social 
Change,"*Teaching Ethnic Studies (Washington, BD. C.° National. Counci] for the ‘ 


Social Studies, 1973). 
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SEX BIAS IN SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS-- 
REWRITTEN STATEMENTS 


Teacher Worksheet 14A 


All of the statements on Worksheet 11 reflected sex bias. The statements 
below show them as they have been rewritten to remove the bias. 


Greene, was the patron of Eli Whitney and has. recently been credited with 
contributing one of the basic principles to Whitney's design for the cotton 
gin. 


2. Women were strong supporters of temperance reform because married women 
at that time had no legal control over their own property, earnings, or ~ 
children. Women married to alcoholic men suffered grievously from this 
legal powerlessness. 


3. Women were active as reformers and orators in the abolitionist and temperance 
movements. Many Black and white women worked against Slavery and later 
in freedmen's (sic) schools and aid societies. 


4. Although men far outnumbered women during the immigration between 1912 and 
1917, millions of women immigrated to America alone and tooking for work. 
Two-fifths of the immigrant workers in the industrial districts of Pennsy1~ 
vania at this time had traveled to the United States alone, without their 
families, and three-fifths of them were under eighteen at the time. _/ 


5. Low paid female and child labor subsidized the earliest modern industries-- 
the textile mills. ; 


1. Catherine Green, until recently known only as the widow Of General Nathaniel 


] 
Mary P. R:‘an, Womanhood in America From Colonial Times to the Present™ 
(New York: New Viewpoints, 1975), page 201. 
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